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HESAPEALI 
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N THE canine world, champion Chesapeake Retrievers win 
te ribbons and field honors on points of beauty and 
skillful performance. In the realm of travel, Chesapeake and 
Ohio’s champion fleet of air-conditioned trains—THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON + THE SPORTSMAN + THE F.F.V.—win on 
points of comfort and friendly service. Ride these famous 
trains through The Chessie Corridor and you'll see how they 
earned the blue ribbon of public approval. You, too, will 
enjoy feeling like a welcome guest. You'll relish the supreme 1 
quality—and low prices—of Tavern Car meals...the clean, 


quiet sleeping cars that induce you to Sleep Like a Kitten. 


Ride the fleet of travel champions— 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON « THE SPORTSMAN « THE F.F.Y., 


| CHESAPEAKE 
| ann QHIO LINES 


Send for a free copy of the absorbing illustrated booklet,“Leaves 
from a Traveler’s Notebook.” 3302 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, O, 
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“INFERIORITY 


OMPLEX 


A true story of a man who found that 
self-confidence is not a matter 
of education or luck 


E WAS GOOD in his job. No 
one denied that. But he felt in- 
ferior to his associates. Most of them 
were college men. He envied them the 
mysterious thing called ‘*background.”’ 


Today he happens to be one of the 
principals of the business. But more 
important, he has lost his inferiority 
complex. Instead of envying his once 
better informed associates he is their 
equal. 


His case is by no means unusual. He 
has learned the secret that the reading 
of great literature opens the gateway 
of the mind and offers a broader view 
of life. This broader view inspires self- 
confidence. In a word, it’s culture. 


There are thousands of men today 
who lack the essential background so 
necessary for success in every field of 
life and who don’t know where to 
turn for it. The cold stone front of a 
public library suggests groping among 
thousands of books. “What are the 
really great books?’’ you ask 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 


SHELF OF BOOKS 
THE HARVARD CLASSICS 


The question has been wonderfully 
answered by America’s greatest edu- 
cator, Dr. Eliot, forty years president 
of Harvard. He made it a vital part of 
his great life work to assemble in one 


set the really worthwhile writings. 
These books place you on an equal 
footing with the best educated of your 
associates. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION AT 
YOUR FINGERTIPS 


This supreme library of 418 immortal 
masterpieces is unified into a living, 
powerful educational force by the mar- 
velous working index containing 76,000 
entries, guiding the reader to an under- 
standing of world culture. 


Now, for the first time, the famous 
ELIOT FOUNDATION COURSE OF 
ADULT EDUCATION is included at 
no extra cost. The Course, prepared by 
noted authorities, brings to you the 
finest liberal arts instruction. 


The price of this magnificent library 
is within the reach of every ambitious 
American family and the terms of pur- 
chase are most liberal. 


THIS FAMOUS LITTLE BOOK FREE! 


FIFTEEN MINUTES A DAY always finds 
a cordial welcome on library tables. Thou- 
sands of modern people have read it from 
cover to cover with absorbing interest. It 
gives Dr. Eliot's own plan of reading. It is 
packed with helpful, practical information. 
You really can’t afford to miss this little 
gem of literature. You'll receive this beau- 
tiful book without charge after you fill 
out and mail the coupon below. 


























P. F. COLLIER & SON CORPORATION 

250 Park Avenue, New York City 

I am interested in receiving by mail, free and without obligation your valu- 
able booklet, ‘Fifteen Minutes a Day” describing the famous library, Dr. 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) and containing 
Dr. Eliot’s own plan of constructive reading. 956-HM 








LETTERS 


Higher Mathematics 

In your issue of Sept. 5, 1938, page 6 
[Periscope], I found this article: “John Q. 
Tilson . . . now 72, spends half his time 
in Washington, half in New Haven, Conn., 
and summers in New Hampshire.” 

How come? 





CATHERINE MacLARTY 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Had the Periscope editor been a more 
wide-awake mathematician, he would have 
revised the sentence to read: “John Q. 
Tilson . . . divides his time in fall, winter, 
and spring between Washington and New 
Haven; spends the summers in New 
Hampshire.” 


The Chain Stores 


I want to commend you for your splen- 
did editorial on chain stores in NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 5. 

The facts are the chain stores serve the 
poor man as well as the rich man. 

Representatives and senators who are 
devoting their flabby abilities to force the 
average people in this country to deal at 
independent stores, where they will be 
forced to pay from 25 per cent to 35 per 
cent or more for the necessaries of life, 
than at chain stores, through an attempt 
to tax chain stores out of existence are 
headed for political storms. 

In the very near future these gentlemen 
... are going to lose their political scalps. 

C. W. BARRICK 


New Martinsville, W. Va. 








Policy-making Jurists 

Mr. Moley in his editorial (Sept. 12) 
upon Presidential appointments to the Su- 
preme Court says: “It is sheer hypocrisy to 
deny that the Supreme Court is not (sic) 
in a large sense, a policy-making body,’ 
and that he believes “there was no reason 
why the President, in filling vacancies .. . 
should not recognize the social, economic 
and political views of his appointees as 
well as their professional qualifications.” 
This does not seem to me to be of the 
highest quality of democracy, as planned 
by the framers of our government. If our 
Supreme Court has become a “policy-mak- 
ing body” it is hard to believe that it was 
intended as such. Besides there have been 
occasions when Presidents have risen above 
any suspicion of policy control and ap- 
pointed to the highest court men outside 
of their party, religion, or race, appoint- 
ments purely on ability as jurists. Justify- 
ing policy control on the ground that it 
already exists is somewhat like grafting 
because others are doing it. 

It would seem to be good democracy to 
discourage it as a court function, if it does 
exist. Mr. Moley’s attitude in this is a dis- 
appointment, because his editorials have 
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always seemed very logical and moral in 
tone. 
B. C. STEVENSON 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





Ladies of the Mallet 


In your issue of Sept. 19 on page 29 ap- 
pears an article entitled “Polo: Whitney 
vs. Whitney” in which you refer to Mrs. 
Stewart Iglehart as a player in her own 
viget ... 

In view of the above it might interest 
you to know that the women of the United 
States have a polo association of their 
own. Last year the United States Wom- 
en’s Polo Association registered some 130- 
odd active playing members comprising 
twelve clubs in the State of California 
where the association was organized. This 
association holds six official tournaments 
yearly and sponsors several invitational 
events as well . . . I doubt very much if 
any of the present women players could 
carry more than two or at most three 
goals in men’s polo. This does not mean 
that they cannot put on good games 
among themselves from a spectator’s stand- 
point. In fact, the best women’s games 
today are as fast and interesting to watch 
as good twelve- and fourteen-goal polo 
among the men. The only fair basis of 
comparison would be if the four best wom- 
en players were to play against a good 
twelve-goal men’s team—what would be 
the outcome? It is not, however, the de- 
sire of the majority of women playing to 
compete against the men. Certainly if 
they did they would wish to do so with- 
out making an advantage of their sex 
which most men feel would be impossible 
in a game such as polo. 

ANN G. JACKSON 
President 
United States Women’s Polo Association 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 





Fresh Bread 


I refer to your Science columns, Sept. 12 
issue. It is amusing to read of a discovery 
in 1938 which has been known and used, 
one may safely say, for over a thousand 
years. In Russian and Siberian villages, 
newly baked bread, in winter, is immedi- 
ately placed outside and frozen; whenever 
needed a loaf is brought in, and when 
warmed is just as fresh. Even unbaked 
dough (without yeast) is preserved in 
this way... 

N. DIDISHKO 


Associated, Calif. 


Perhaps some chemists at the American 
Chemical Society meeting, like Newsweek, 
were unaware of the ingenuity of Russian 
peasants. William P. Cathcart and Steven 
B. Luber of the American Institute of 
Baking were of course interested in devel- 
oping the freezing process on a commercial 
scale. 


TRANSITION 





Birthday: 


Corve.u Hutt, Secretary of State, 67, 
Sunday, Oct. 2. The white-haired director 
of the country’s foreign affairs spent sev- 
eral hours at his desk looking over the 
latest cables from abroad. 


Monanpas K. Ganput, 69, Oct. 3. 
During an illness last April, India’s saint 
predicted he would soon die. “My days are 
numbered. I am not likely to live very 
long—perhaps a year or a little more.” 





Married: 


In Montecito, Calif., Ronaup Cot- 
MAN, 47, and Benita Hume, 31, English- 
born Hollywood screen stars. She received 





International 


Benita Hume Colman 


her early training at the Royal Academy ~ 


of Art in London. He served in the original 
British Expeditionary Force during tie 
World War and came to this-country in 
1920. Colman, when not working on a new 
film (see page 28), pursues his hobbies— 
traveling and photography. An ardent fol- 
lower of bullfighting, he is considered an 
amateur expert on the subject. 





Arrived: 


BenJAMIN V. CouEN, confidential ad- 
viser to President Roosevelt, in New York, 
from a two-week vacation in England. He 
carried a large, bulging briefcase contain- 
ing, among other things, pajamas, a tooth- 
brush, and “neckties for friends.” Cornered 
by ship-news reporters, Cohen refused to 
talk about politics, the government, or the 
possible importance of his trip. “I have 
nothing in the way of new ideas.” 


In Hollywood, Peter Hoipen, 7-year- 
old star of “On Borrowed Time,” the New 
York hit show of last season. He played 
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CQ vou save valuable time. Only 


39% hours from Chicago to Cali- 
fornia on the “City of Los Angeles” 
and the “City of San Francisco” 
Streamliners. 


You travel in absolute safety. 

Union Pacific Streamliners are 

equipped with the most mod- 

ern safety devices. Every mile 
of the way is guarded by automatic 
“block”’ signals. 


Tb, You are assured of complete 






————"\ mental and physical rest in 
“The comfortable Coaches and 
= Pullmans, Smartly appointed 


Club and Lounge Cars are available 
to Pullman passengers. 





You can leisurely enjoy “meals 
that appeal’... fresh foods 





— of highest quality skillfully 
1 \ prepared, and deftly served 
in attractive Dining Cars. 


Every Third Day Service 


between Chicago and Los Angeles is 
provided by the “City of Los Angeles” 
... between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco by the “City of San Francisco,” 
alternating with the “Forty Niner.” 


Phone local Ticket Office for dates of 
departures from Chicago— Los 
Angeles—San Francisco... and for 
reservations, 


W. S. Basinger, P. T. M. 
Room 637, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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the role of Pud for eight months and didn’t 
miss a cue or forget a line. He obtained an 
RKO contract without the usual screen 
tests and is scheduled to appear in “The 
Great Man Votes” with John Barrymore 
and “Little Orvie” with Bob Burns. 





Appointed: 

Bric. Gen. Henry H. ARNOLD, as 
Chief of the United States Army Air 
Corps with the rank of Major General. He 
succeeds Major Gen. Oscar Westover, who 
died in an airplane crash near Burbank, 
Calif., three weeks ago (Newsweek, Oct. 
3). The 52-year-old chief graduated from 
West Point in 1907 and served in the Sig- 
nal and Air Corps during the World War. 
Since December 1935, he has been assistant 
to the Air Corps chief. He was awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross four years 
ago and twice received the Mackay Trophy 
for outstanding Air Corps flights. 





Discharged: 


JaMEs Roosevett, oldest son of the 
President, from St. Mary’s Hospital, Ro- 
chester, Minn., eighteen days after an op- 
eration for a stomach ulcer. Before return- 
ing to work as his father’s private secre- 
tary, he will spend two months on a ranch 
at Hollister, Calif. 





Ailing: 

Hevten Vinson, 31-year-old wife of 
Fred Perry, professional tennis player, in 
New York. The English movie actress was 
struck by an automobile and received mul- 
tiple bruises and cuts about the face. 


Queen Moruer Mary, 71, in London. 
An attack of laryngitis forced her to cancel 
all week-end engagements. 





Died: 

Con Conran, 45, song writer, in Van 
Nuys, Calif., where he had been staying 
for his health, Sept. 28. Born in New York, 
he was a piano player at 3, a composer at 
14, and a vaudeville headliner at 21. He 
wrote more than 200 songs. Among his 
most successful compositions were “Mar- 
gie,” “Barney Google,” “Ma, He’s Kissing 
Me,” and “You Gotta See Mommer Every 
Night, or You Can’t See Mommer at All.” 
He collaborated with Herb Magidson on 
“The Continental,” which won the 1934 
Motion Picture Academy Award for the 
best song of the year. 


CuarLes Epcar Duryea, 76, “father 
of the automobile,” of a heart attack, at 
his home in Philadelphia, Sept. 28. His 
claim of being “the practical inventor” of 
the modern car was often challenged. But 
Duryea had strong evidence to back it up 
—his third “horseless buggy”—built in 
1895—embodied most of the essential 
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U.S. Air Chief: Henry H. Arnold 


parts in use today. In addition, Duryea 
claimed to be the first to sell an automo- 
bile (summer, 1896), the winner of the 
first two auto races in this country (Chi- 
cago, 1895, New York, 1896), the first to 
advertise an auto for sale, the inventor of 
the spray carburetor (1892)—inspired by 
his wife’s perfume atomizer, and the first 
to use pneumatic tires. 

Born on a farm near Canton, IIll., he 
constructed a bicycle from cast-off-farm 
implements at 17. Later he went into the 
bicycle business in Chicopee, Mass., and 
began tinkering with gasoline engines. 
His first car, a one-lunger, hit the road 
July 8, 1892. In 1895 he formed the Dur- 
yea Motor Wagon Co. at Springfield, 
Mass., and five years later the Duryea 
Power Co. at Reading, Pa. Duryea proved 
a better inventor than a businessman. In 
1914 he was forced to suspend manufactur- 
ing. During his later life he conducted a 
business as a consulting engineer, but, 
where other pioneers in the industry made 
millions, “the father of the horseless bug- 
gy” died a relatively poor man. 


Conway TEArLE, 60, stage and screen 
actor, of a heart ailment, in Hollywood. 
A star of silent films, he played in “Danc- 
ing Mothers,” “Black Oxen,” “Molders of 
Men,” and “Common Law.” In _ the 
legitimate theatre, he appeared with Ellen 
Terry, Grace George, Billie Burke, and 
Ethel Barrymore. Tearle created the role 
of the down-and-out matinee idol in “Din- 
ner at Eight,” Broadway’s hit show of 
1932. 





Inherited: 


By Marsa Fietp III, on his 45th 
birthday, Sept. 28; $100,000,000—the ac- 
crued income from the estate of his grand- 
father, the Chicago department-store mer- 
chant. When 50, the sole heir to the first 


Marshall Field will receive the residue of 
the fortune, some $500,000,000. He lives 
quietly with his third wife, the former Mrs. 
Ruth Pruyn Phipps, at Lloyd Harbor. 
Long Island. Their residence includes 2 009 
acres, ten miles of private roads, a 56- 
room house, a private airport, hunting 
preserve, and swimming pool. : 





Convened: 


On Oct. 3, the Supreme Court or 
THE Unitep States, after its regular sum- 
mer recess. Only eight black-robed jurists 
are now on the high bench—the ninth, 
Associate Justice Cardozo, died last July, 
President Roosevelt isn’t expected to ap- 
point a successor until late in December, 
The court faced a docket of some 400 
cases, including disputes over the powers 
of the NLRB, the release of Tom Mooney, 
a review of the famous “gold clause” de- 
cision, and the constitutionality of the 
TVA, the law regulating wages and hours, 
and the new Farm Act. 





Hunted: 


In Italy, Arturo Toscanini, sym- 
phony orchestra conductor, following a 
rumor that his passport had been seized 
to prevent his appearance in New York 
Oct. 15 with the NBC Symphony. He was 
reported to have fled from his home in 
Milan across the border into France. The 
Italian Ministry of the Interior refused 
to discuss the status of his passport or to 
reveal his whereabouts. Toscanini has 


often displayed his anti-Fascist attitude. 
Last summer he refused to appear at the 
Salzburg festival because Germany had ab- 
sorbed Austria. More recently he conduct- 
ed a concert at Lucerne for the relief of 
Jewish refugees. 
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Dead: Charles Duryea 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 








U. S.-Mexican Truce 


The road to amicable settlement of 
the row over Mexican seizures of Ameri- 
can-owned farm lands has at last been 
found. The U.S. will soon issue a con- 
ciliatory note, which will end the public 
brawling and pave the way for quiet ne- 
gotiations. In return, the Mexican Govern- 
ment will give private assurances that it 
will expropriate no more land until an 
international commission has determined 
the amounts due ranchers and how these 
amounts will be paid. Note that the settle- 
ment will involve only agrarian lands. 
The questions of oil and mining seizures 
will still be up in the air. 


Lewis Rebuked 


Incidentally, John L. Lewis got a dress- 
ing down when he called on Secretary 
Hull upon returning from Mexico. Hull 
told him that he didn’t appreciate Lewis’ 
public expressions on the Mexican expro- 
priation issue while the State Department 
already had its hands full trying to 
wangle a settlement. 


Anglo-American Treaty 


Unless the London Foreign Office en- 
counters new Czech troubles, the State 
Department expects its long-discussed 
trade treaty with Britain to be announced 
by mid-October. Most of the Canadian 
difficulties having been ironed out, the 
treaty was just about ready for signature 
when the European crisis broke. Now the 
Administration is rushing to get. it signed 
and announced as soon as possible—as 
part of the general strategy of keeping 
public attention focused on foreign affairs 
during the Congressional campaigns. 


Food for Loyalists 


There’s more than was readily apparent 
behind the announcement (first predicted 
here) that the Red Cross will distribute 
60,000 barrels of surplus American flour 
among the needy of “both factions” in 
Spain. Actually the plan was just part of 
a much broader program backed by 
the loyalist ambassador in Washington, 
Fernando de los Rios, who realizes that 
the phrase “impartial distribution accord- 
ing to need” means that practically all 
the food will go to the loyalists. As ad- 


ditional parts of the program, de los Rios 
has already arranged for Brazil to dis- 
tribute surplus coffee through the Red 
Cross and has been dickering for similar 
handling of Argentine mutton and beef. 


The Odds Are— 


That the unofficial lobby working for 
appointment of a Westerner to the late 
Justice Cardozo’s Supreme Court seat will 
succeed and that Professor -Frankfurter’s 
expected appointment will be deferred 
until Brandeis retires . . . That the ma- 
jority of the TVA investigating committee 
will imply satisfaction with present con- 
ditions by recommending no new legisla- 
tion but that the minority, led by Repre- 
sentative Wolverton, will urge changes 

. That the mammoth International 
Ladies Garment Workers union will not, 
as often predicted, return to the A.F. of L. 
fold but will stick in the middle ground 
seeking to mediate the C.1.0.-A.F. of L. 
squabble. 


New York Reversal 


The Administration’s arguments have 
undergone an amusing change since Gov- 
ernor Lehman was drafted to run again 
in New York. Formerly ex-Gov. Franklin 
Roosevelt openly disputed Lehman’s claim 
of credit for taking New York out of the 
red. Now that Lehman has suddenly con- 
sented to head the Democratic state ticket 
again, Farley has been publicly praising 
him for balancing the budget. It’s about a 
2-to-1 chance that Dewey will lose out— 
and return to his work as District Attor- 
ney. 


New Deal Skepticism 


Washington officials will tell you that 
the British actively angled for a strong 
Hull statement lauding Chamberlain’s 
Czech deal and were miffed when Hull 
refused to do more than coolly observe 
that the world was generally relieved. This 
reflects the known fact that Roosevelt and 
Hull think—but won’t say publicly—that 
the Munich settlement victimized the 
Czechs and offers no basis for lasting 


peace. 
Trivia 

The Army Signal Corps currently for- 
bids the release of any photo from its 
files (greatest World War collection in the 
United States) if the caption includes the 
word “Hun” or “Boche” . . . After hear- 
ing Chairman O’Mahoney of the Anti- 


Monopoly Committee repeatedly deny 
that his inquiry would go in for business- 


(No part of this or the next page may be repreduced without written permission) 


baiting, a newspaper man suggested that 
a couple of doves be printed on the com- 
mittee stationery . Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
explanation for her refusal to speak from 
written manuscripts: “I find that if I do 
not have to think while I speak I get 
bored. And if I’m bored, it is difficult to 
keep the audience from being bored.” 





Anti-American Feeling 


The astonishing amount of anti-Ameri- 
can sentiment among Britons has natur- 
ally been underplayed by the U.S. press. 
In conversations generally and even in 
their press, Englishmen strongly criticized 
this country for refusing to commit itself 
to support the British. The reasoning was 
that the U.S. was to blame for Britain’s 
slowness in backing up France because 


the British were reluctant to commit 
themselves without American cooperation. 
It was also argued on all sides that 
“Czechoslovakia was Woodrow Wilson’s 
invention anyway.” 
Kennedy Jitters 

While official friends in Washington 


credited Ambassador Kennedy with able 
reporting during the war scare, newspaper 
circles in London were mildly amused by 
the way the Ambassador’s inexperience 
revealed itself. Kennedy, correspondents 
say, was the “most scared man in Eng- 
land.” He hardly sat down once, talked 
of moving the embassy to the Plymouth 
area, and gravely warned correspondents: 
“There will be bombs on London by Sat- 
urday night. You’d better get your wives 
and children out.” And, of course, he 
shipped his own children off to Ireland. 


Japanese Jingoism 


The Japanese population’s enthusiasm 
for the long-drawn-out war in China has 
flagged so seriously in recent weeks that 
government leaders have worked out a 
detailed program for instilling “war pep” 
by methods copied from other countries. 
Cabinet members, financial and industrial 
leaders, and noted educators will go into 
the streets and theatres to make “national 
mobilization” appeals with a background 
of patriotic posters, bands, and radio pro- 
grams. 


Reich Plane Scare 


The considered view of military experts 
is that there was much exaggeration in 
last fortnight’s reports that Germany had 
10,000 fighting planes. This figure so far 
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surpassed France’s and Britain’s total that 
the discovery reputedly led to their 
original backdown on the Czech issue. 
The reports, one version of which came 
from a big U.S. newspaper executive just 
returned from abroad, may have been 
based on credible estimates that Germany 
has a total of 9,450 planes of all sorts. 
But those who have made long and care- 
ful studies of the subject estimate that no 
more than 2,500 of these are modern, 
first-line fighting craft. 


British Profiteering 


Some idea of what can be expected in 
wartime was given by the price jumps in 
England last week. When the whole coun- 
try was busy digging in against air raids 
75-cent pickaxes jumped up to $2.50; 70- 
cent spades, to $2; sandbags, from 4 cents 
to 15 cents. Dealers blamed speculators 
who cornered supplies as the situation got 
serious and hung on until the sudden de- 
mand made them valuable. 


Unmentioned War Risk 


One major factor behind Britain’s con- 
ciliatory attitude in the foreign crisis was 
generally overlooked. As U.S. military 
strategists see it, British and French war 
plans call for a rigid sea blockade, con- 
centrating all Anglo-French sea power in 
the Atlantic, Mediterranean, and Baltic. 
But this would leave Hong Kong, French 
Indo-China, the East Indies, and perhaps 
Australia practically at the mercy of 
Japan—except in the unlikely event that 
the U.S. would agree to look after Bri- 
tain’s Pacific interests. 


‘War Notes’ 


Throughout the Czech-German crisis 
The Paris Herald carried large two-column 
ads from the Czechoslovakian Tourist 
Bureau headed: “There is still time to see 
Czechoslovakia this season—the shooting 
season” . The British Government 
Printing Office has cut the price of its 
“Peace Handbooks,” explaining various 
phases of the Versailles Treaty, from ap- 
proximately $1 to 12 cents each . 
British Government officials high- pressured 
the world-famous cartoonist David Low 
to stop ridiculing the dictators; when he 
refused, The London Evening Standard 
was induced to omit his anti-Fascist car- 
toons. 





Liquor Committee 


"Tikere’s a lot of activity behind the 
apparent calm with which the liquor in- 
dustry has received the attacks by Gene 
Tunney, American Distilling Co. chair- 
man. For two months a committee of three 
top-rank figures in the business have been 
working secretly to iron out difficulties 
(inadequate self-regulation, etc.) about 
which the ex-pugilist champion com- 
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plained. The as-yet-unannounced commit- 
tee is composed of Joseph H. Choate Jr., 
former Federal Alcohol Control Adminis- 
trator; H. I. Peffer, ex-president of Sea- 
gram’s; and Louis A. Keidel, vice president 
of Bankers Trust Co. The committee will 
soon set up shop openly and announce a 
program with the backing of major dis- 
tillers. 


Auto Production Prospects 


Best opinion in the automobile industry 
is that production in the fourth quarter 
may well be above 750,000 units—only 
about 10% below the last quarter of 1937. 
With Ford the only unknown quantity in 
October production schedules, a minimum 
of 225,000 units is indicated. Considering 
present low inventories, expected consumer 
demand, and the delay in starting pro- 
duction of new models, November output 
should climb to 250,000 or 275,000. Decem- 
ber schedules will depend on the outlook 
by mid-November, but if present favorable 
business conditions continue the last 
month total won’t vary much from the 
November figure. 


New Products 


To guard against loss of minute quanti- 
ties of radium, a “detector” has been de- 
vised which is sensitive to one-millionth 
of a gram of radium at a distance of one 
meter .. . To replace the reduced supply 
of Spanish gut used in fishing tackle, a 
new synthetic leader material will probably 
be ready for anglers next season; prelimi- 
nary tests indicate the material is equal in 
strength to the Spanish gut, does not swell 
in water, and resists fraying and cracking 

. There’s a new rubber-coating treat- 
ment known as the Duran process which 
when applied to the heel and toe of socks 
and stockings increases wearing qualities 
but doesn’t affect appearance or texture. 


Labor Monopoly 


One of the anti-monopoly-committee ex- 
perts is trying to induce the committee to 
investigate monopolistic practices of labor 
early in the inquiry. The expert isn’t a 
labor-baiter. On the contrary, he believes 
that the facts revealed by such an investi- 
gation would be “disappointing” to indus- 
try but would forestall criticism that the 
committee is one-sided. 


SEC and Utilities 
Little by little the SEC is being forced 


to change its tactics in enforcing the 
“death sentence” clause of the Utility 
Holding Company Act. Recent SEC diffi- 
culties in trying to reorganize an old Insull 
property, Utilities Power & Light, have 
caused officials to predict privately that it 
may take a decade, instead of five or six 
years, to bring the vast utility holdings un- 
der contrcl. Consequently, SEC members 





think the “death sentence” clause may 
have to be amended. Meanwhile, they’) 
probably concentrate on the two systems 
which have fought the government agency 
most vigorously (Associated Gas & Elec. 
tric and Electric Bond & Share) and for 
the present disregard companies which 
have been cooperative and which have 
good relations with consumers. Tip-off on 
future policies will be the SEC’s attitude 
toward several utilities which are expected 
to refuse to comply with the Dec. 1 dead- 
line for filing reorganization plans. 


Press Notes 


Because the Associated Press last month 
erroneously reported that the Justice De- 
partment had dropped its investigation of 
Mayor Hague of Jersey City, the compet- 
ing U.P. has been gleefully overplaying 
the later news that the case was gein* 
before a grand jury ... The revolt of 
Scripps-Howard’s liberal Washington staff 
is nearly complete; two top-flighters quit 
the papers only last month to take goy- 
ernment publicity jobs, and now Herbert 
Little, expert on labor and the Supreme 
Court, is leaving to become a regional di- 
rector of the National Youth Administra- 
tion. 


Collection Frauds 


Watch out for the wave of gyp collec- 
tion agencies that offer to collect long- 
overdue bills for professional men. A glib 
representative proposes to collect all ac- 
counts receivable at easy terms to the 
debtors, produces “letters of satisfaction” 
from other clients, and may even advance 
a small sum against future collections. It 
isn’t until the company has collected the 
cream of the accounts—and kept all the 
money—that a statement is sent to the 
client. With minimum charges, charges on 
bad accounts, service charges, etc., the 
statement shows that the client owes the 
company money. There’s little recourse to 
law because the client has signed an am- 
biguous contract which often is submitted 
for his signature merely as an “applica- 
tion” or “listing sheet.” 


Missing Persons 


Hiram Walker Evans, Imperial Wizard 
of the Ku Klux Klan, keeps an office as a 
manufacturers’ agent in Atlanta but 
spends much time watching the ticker in 
a broker’s office; he enjoys talking about 
the Klan’s lush days but has no special 
plans for the future; the old Atlanta man- 
sion that once housed Klan offices is now 
a Catholic church . . . Ex-Gov. James M. 
Cox of Ohio, 1920 Democratic nominee 
for President, takes an active interest in 
managing his farm near Dayton, in pub- 
lishing his three newspapers, and in poli- 
tics; he follows sports closely, is an avia- 
tion enthusiast and an extensive reader of 
medical books and biographies. 
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Fruits of the Munich Accord 
Viewed Skeptically by U.S. 


Return to Power Politics 
Deplored; No Changes in Policy 
Planned Till Fever Cools 


In Teheran and Tegucigalpa, in Bu- 
charest, Bangkok, Cairo, and Quito, in all 
the 60-odd capitals where the United 
States maintains diplomatic missions, the 
State Department’s foreign-service officers 
last week bestirred themselves in a world- 
wide mobilization for peace. Under orders 
from Washington, each officer forwarded a 
Presidential message beseeching all foreign 
states to send peace pleas to Berlin. 

Washington itself buzzed and bustled. 
Officials scurried from the State Depart- 
ment to the White House and back again. 
Messages flashed over cable and wireless. 
Office windows blazed all night. Not in 
twenty years had diplomatic activity been 
so far-flung or so intense. 

Even the Cabinet reflected the tension. 
At a special meeting Sept. 27, Mr. Roose- 


velt and his executive advisers halted their 
deliberations to tune in on a speech broad- 
cast from London by Neville Chamberlain 
—first time in history that a British Prime 
Minister’s voice was heard in an American 
Cabinet session. 


Peace Puzzles 


The President was laboring to throw 
each last ounce of power and prestige 
toward keeping peace in Europe—and at 
the same time to preserve political peace at 
home among the isolationists on one side 
and advocates of collective security on the 
other. Between these two boundaries lay 
the territory of America’s “question mark” 
foreign policy and the path of Secretary 
Hull’s and the President’s conciliatory 
efforts. 

Following Mr. Roosevelt’s first telegram 
to Berlin, Prague, Paris, and London 
(Newsweek, Oct. 3), further messages 
followed each other across the sea. The 
morning of Sept. 27, Hitler’s reply arrived 
in Washington. While reiterating that the 
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Precedent: a U.S. Cabinet listening to a British Prime Minister’s voice 





choice between peace and waz lay not 
with Berlin but with Prague, the Fiihrer 
did not slam the door on further nego- 
tiation. 

But hardly had Hitler’s cable arrived 
when word came from Europe that the 
Germans planned to cross the Sudeten bor- 
der at 2 P.M., Sept. 28—and officials at 
once hopped to work on new messages. At 
the same time the President forwarded a 
plea to Mussolini, importuning the Italian 
dictator to use his influence. Though the 
message was not officially delivered until 
long after a similar note to Rome from 
Chamberlain, the Italian Foreign Office 
promptly received a copy because the 
communication was sent in uncoded form 
and every foreign intelligence service could 
dish it up on a salver immediately. 

Meanwhile, the President, Secretary 
Hull, and State Department aides—in- 
cluding Sumner Welles, Jay Pierrepont 
Moffat, George Messersmith, and Adolf A. 
Berle Jr—labored over a second note to 
Hitler. The draft finally approved by Mr. 
Roosevelt clearly showed Berle’s touch; it 
reflected his knowledge of Nietzchean 
philosophy in its appeal to the “superman” 
side of Hitler’s nature: “The world asks 
of us who at this moment are heads of 
nations the supreme capacity to achieve 
the destinies of nations without forcing 
upon them as a price the mutilation and 
death of millions of citizens . . . Should 
you agree to a solution in this peaceful 
manner I am convinced that hundreds of 
millions throughout the world would recog- 
nize your action as an outstanding historic 
service to all humanity .. . 


Cracker Barrel Councils 


Meanwhile in every American city and 
crossroads village, men and women thought 
and talked of little but the apparently 
inevitable war. Replying to special queries 
telegraphed to America’s key cities, News- 
WEEK correspondents thousands of miles 
apart wired almost identical diagnoses of 
the popular reaction. Typical comments— 
Los Angeles: “City and vicinity over; 
whelmingly pro-Czech but want to stay 
neutral. Hope somebody belts Hitler out 
of the picture, but not good old Uncle 
Sam.” Milwaukee: “Most people appear 
neutral but much sympathy is expressed 
for the plight of Czechoslovakia.” Okla- 
homa city: “People favor the Czechs, 
condemn England and France for selling 
them out.” Dallas: “General feeling in 
Texas is for the Czechs as underdogs and 
that Hitler is a bully. Street sentiment is 
that the United States should mind its 
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own business.” Memphis: “Hitler roundly 
hated in the South. The Czechs are ad- 
mired. But attitude is that the sacrifice of 
entire Czechslovakia is preferable to 
another world war.” 

Everywhere citizens crowded around 
loud-speakers in taverns, cigar stores, and 
parked automobiles to hear the voices 
from abroad and the comments of local 
announcers. From Oklahoma and Texas 
came reports that even some farmers quit 
work in the fields to hear Hitler’s Sept. 26 
speech setting Oct. 1 as the peace-or-war 
deadline. Though Americans were still 
isolated nationally they were no longer 
isolated emotionally—the radio took care 
of that. NBC, with two men abroad, pre- 
sented 443 news programs and bulletins in 
three weeks. Of these, 118 originated in 
Europe. CBS, which also has two men in 
Europe, devoted 2,847 minutes (nearly 
two full broadcasting days) to the crisis, 
and gave 98 programs from fourteen Eu- 
ropean news centers. 

Czechs and their sympathizers held 
meetings throughout the United States to 
raise funds and to compose messages of 
encouragement to Prague and of condem- 
nation to Paris and London. 


Innocents Abroad 

Americans in Europe, frightened by 
talk of air raids, pictured themselves 
trapped in war’s desolation. Ambassador 
Joseph P. Kennedy amused correspon- 
dents by jittery prophecies that bombs 
would fall on London before the week’s 
end (see Periscope) . 

Germany, remembering the merchant 
ships she lost by seizure during the World 
War, called home all her liners and even 
turned back the Europa between Bremen 
and Southampton while en route to this 
country with American passengers. Great 
Britain, hinting that she might com- 
mandeer her liners for war service, threw 
a further scare into tourists who had 
booked passage from English ports. The 
result was that American ships were 
swamped by demands. 

On this side of the Atlantic, Americans 
by the hundreds canceled bookings for 
trips to Europe. The French liner Nor- 
mandie set sail for Europe after 378 out 
of 786 passengers had turned in their 
tickets. The Champlain of the same line 
reported 250 cancellations. The North 
German Lloyd liner Bremen sailed with 
245 travelers instead of her normal 500 to 
600. Other German ships, on orders from 
Berlin, hustled home ahead of schedule. 


Significance---- 


Although the President’s messages 
stirred general approval in this country, 
and less enthusiastic acclaim abroad, doubt 
remained in some quarters as to their 
measurable value in averting war (see 
Perspective). As far as Europe was con- 
cerned, Mr. Roosevelt’s communications 
at least established two things: (1) the 


United States was willing to exert strong 
moral pressure on dictatorial powers; (2) 
if war had come after all, American opin- 
ion would have promptly and unequivo- 
cally put the blame on Hitler’s shoulders. 

From the American angle, Washington 
viewed the four-power pact and the Cham- 
berlain-Hitler accord with skepticism. The 
Roosevelt-Hull preachments for reciprocal 
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Berle tried psychology on Hitler 


trade and orderly international processes 
were seen as losing out to the same type of 
power politics that brought on the World 
War. As a result, formation of any new 
United States policy will be deferred 
until evaporation of the London-Paris 
peace hysteria and determination of how 
the French and British people react to the 
Chamberlain-Daladier policies once their 
full implications are realized. 





The N. Y. Governorship 


Lehman-Dewey Race Outcome 


Vital to Administration 


The 1938 primaries and nominating con- 
ventions ended last week. The last big 
political show was a double feature in New 
York State, where Republicans in Sara- 
toga Springs and Democrats in Rochester 
picked their candidates for the Governor- 
ship, long and short Senate terms, and 
lesser state offices. 


Republicans 

Not since 1922 has a Republican set 
up housekeeping in the Governor’s Man- 
sion at Albany. But last spring G.O.P. 
hopes of recapturing control of the Empire 
State boomed when the Democratic Her- 
bert H. Lehman—Lieutenant Governor 
from 1928-1932, Governor from 1932-1938 
—indica*ed he wouldn’t run again. Repub- 
lican chieftains began to shop around for 
a colorful and popular candidate. 





They looked no farther than New York 
City, where a 36-year-old Republican 
originally from Owosso, Mich., had star. 
tled a racket-ridden populace by his forays 
against crime. An obscure lawyer only a 
few years ago, District Attorney Thomas 
E. Dewey had climbed to fame as a racket 
buster: 72 convictions against one acquit- 
tal. The only other defeat on his record 
was the mistrial in his prosecution of Tam- 
many leader James J. Hines, declared Sept. 
12 by Justice Ferdinand Pecora on the 
ground that Dewey had asked an jim- 
proper question. 

That setback strengthened rather than 
weakened the Dewey boom: Republican 
leaders and editors all over the state shout- 
ed that the mistrial had more political 
than legal basis. There was no question 
about the G.O.P.’s wanting Dewey; the 
only question was, would he accept the 
nomination, or would he stay in New York 
City to continue smashing the _politico- 
criminal alliance? 

Even when the two-day convention 
opened at the upstate health resort the 
question still hung over Republican heads. 
Avoiding state issues, the keynoter, Rep. 
Bruce Barton, whipped up enthusiasm by 
slamming four questions at the national 
Administration: (1) why, after six years, 
were relief costs “at an all-time high?” (2) 
why, with strikes up 68 per cent, hadn’t 
“the Wagner Act been amended?” (3) 
“Why did the Democratic party rush a 
Klu Kluxer onto the Supreme Court?” (4) 
Why was the relief of New York citizens 
curtailed while “Southern payments were 
being increased? Is there any explanation 
except politics?” 

Meanwhile, in hotel rooms, Republican 
strategists sweated over the platform and 
ticket and kept Dewey in touch with de- 
velopments by constant phone calls to his 
New York City office. The prosecutor was 
still cagy. He demanded that “liberal” 
candidates of his own stripe form his sup- 
porting ticket, else he would not run. That 
demand won, he finally dashed to Sara- 
toga Springs and Thursday night, while 
delegates cheered deliriously, accepted the 
nomination. Although a backfiring public- 
address amplifier scrambled part of his 
speech, the candidate made it clear that 
he would try to erase the Hines mistrial 
blot on his record. With the retrial starting 
Nov. 14, Dewey stated: “I intend to stay 
in the District Attorney’s office until the 
end of this year. As Governor, on Jan. 1, 
I shall appoint an able and outstanding 
successor. 


Democrats 

When New York Democrats convened 
at Rochester a day after the Republicans 
they, too, were troubled by a question 
mark. Not only would they have to buck 
a popular hero, but they were apparently 
stranded without a candidate of their own. 
The intense work had several times affect- 
ed the 60-year-old Governor Lehman’s 
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health, while his wife complained bitterly 
that he had no home life or time to at- 
tend to his family banking interests. To 
make it worse, a recent constitutional 
amendment sets future gubernatorial terms 
at four, not two, years. Lehman had only 
one remaining political ambition—to go 
to the United States Senate. So June 21 
he had cut the gubernatorial knot and an- 
nounced his candidacy for the seat left 
vacant by the death of Sen. Royal S. 
Copeland. 

As a result, the Empire State Democrats 
last week found themselves in a dilemma. 
Earlier, convinced that Lehman could not 
be persuaded to run for Governor, they 
tried to induce Sen. Robert F. Wagner to 
seek the state post. Because he wanted to 
remain in the Senate, the father of the 
Wagner Act wouldn’t listen. Finally, in 
desperation, National and State Chairman 
James A. Farley turned back to Lehman 
as the one man who might beat down the 
Dewey threat. But Lehman still didn’t 
want the job and therein lay the question 
mark: who else? 

Nobody else—so it was up to Farley 
and his county adjutants to win over both 
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Wide World 


Nominated for Governor: Dewey greeting the delegates 


the Governor and his wife. As a starter, 
the political string-pullers met the Leh- 
mans at the Rochester station with a band 
and a carefully arranged red-flare parade. 
Then they badgered the Governor in his 
suite at the Seneca Hotel. Their most en- 
ticing arguments were: that if the Repub- 
licans won they might wreck all the liberal 
legislation of the past six years; that Leh- 
man alone could properly defend his Ad- 
ministration against Dewey’s campaign 
charges; and that, as the leading member 
of the Jewish faith in an elective office 
today, he owed it to his fellow Jews to 
carry on. Far into the night the entreaties 
continued—flattery, pressure, “save the 
party.” 

Early next morning, when Boss Edward 
J. Flynn of the Bronx was leading a group 
of tired politicos toward the Governor’s 
hotel rooms, he encountered Mrs. Lehman 
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Bruce Barton, G.O.P. keynoter 


on her way to breakfast. “How’re you feel- 
ing?” asked Flynn. “Rotten,” the Gov- 
ernor’s wife replied, wearily. Turning to 
those behind him, Flynn shouted exult- 
antly: “It’s all over, boys. He’ll run!” 
Actually, it had all been settled just 
before dawn, when the Governor turned 
to his friend and adviser, Supreme Court 
Justice Charles Poletti, and said: “I will 
run if you will, too.” Poletti agreed to give 
up his $25,000 judicial salary to race for 
the $10,000 Lieutenant Governorship. 


Significance 


Back of Farley’s insistence that Lehman 
run for Governor again is the fact that 
New York is a crucial state in a mid-term 
election as well as a Presidential year. If 
the party in national power lost such a 
key stronghold in 1938, the whole Demo- 
cratic structure would be perilously weak- 
ened for 1940. So by bludgeoning Lehman 
into another state candidacy instead of a 
senatorial race the New Dealers solved 
two problems: they set their strongest 
possible hope, a tested vote getter against 
the politically inexperienced young cru- 
sader picked by the Republicans, and they 
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obviated the danger of Lehman’s going to 
Washington—where his backsliding from 
100 per cent New Deal fealty would 
hardly be welcome. 

For the opposition, Lehman’s candidacy 
—the thing that Dewey himself dreaded 
most—dimmed the hopes of the G.O.P. 
considerably. Even the most optimistic of 
them expect their candidate to have hard 
sledding. 

While Dewey will undoubtedly poll a 
tremendous vote upstate, a typical strong 
Lehman run in New York City can off- 
set that—and the Governor has a strong 
following among the normally Republican 
upstaters also. In addition, he has 
A.F. of L., C.1.0., and American Labor 
party support, while his statecraft and 
political philosophy are known from ten 
years of officeholding. 

Against such backing and such a record, 
Dewey must rely on his youth, his cour- 
age, his public appeal as a David fighting 
the Goliath of crime, and a_ hoped-for 
drift against the state and national Demo- 
cratic Administrations. 





G. O. P. Broadsides 


At the same time New York Republi- 
cans were setting the stage last week for 
one of the toughest state fights, the G.O.P. 
high command moved into its final drive 
for recapturing Congressional seats and 
state offices at the Nov. 8 elections. Bol- 
stering recent speeches by Alf M. Landon, 
John D. M. Hamilton, Sen. Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, and Sen. Gerald P. Nye, 
Herbert Hoover himself delivered the first 
of three blasts at the New Deal. 

Addressing 10,000 Republicans at a 
Kansas City rally Wednesday night, Mr. 
Hoover accused the Administration of 
“political immorality” and the President 
of bogus liberalism. He charged the New 
Dealers with injecting politics into relief, 
gorging Federal offices with 300,000 patron- 
age collectors, juggling finances, and hood- 
winking citizens with an ill-devised social- 
security system. Then, denouncing “Social- 
ist experiments,” the former President let 
go this shot: 

“Ts this Nazi dictation to labor, farmers, 
and business liberalism? If this sort of 
stuff is liberal, then George III, Hitler, 
Stalin, and Boss Tweed were all liberals.” 





Army Backfire 


For two good reasons, Army and Navy 
officers seldom sound off about politics: 
(1) since Presidents are also commanders- 
in-chief of the armed forces, officers are 
silenced by a sense of loyalty to their 
superior; (2) while politicians come and 
go, the Army and Navy stay forever, and 
political opinions expressed under one 
Administration might bring reprisals under 
the next. 











Occasionally, when some ranking officer 
boldly wags an unguarded tongue, he is 
promptly slapped down. So it was two 
years ago with Major Gen. Johnson Ha- 
good, who called WPA funds “stage 
money” and was “permitted” to retire 
voluntarily. But so it was not last week 
with Major Gen. George Van Horn 
Moseley, for the commander of the Fourth 
Corps Area took the precaution to time 
an outburst on his 64th birthday, when 
he had reached the statutory retirement 
age. 

From his headquarters in Atlanta, 
General Moseley celebrated the end of 43 
years of service with a statement to the 
press assailing “dictators.” Excerpts: 

“The Roman citizen sold his freedom 
for government largess and a life of easy 
sloth. Today . . . more than 20,000,000 
people are getting government subsidy di- 
rectly or indirectly ... 

In addition to a lack of outstanding 
leadership, our government has recently 
suffered from an indigestible mass of un- 
tried theories and ideas . . . The signs of 
decay are already in evidence . . . There 
is much encouragement, however, in the 
results of the September elections, where 
the integrity of the American voter has 
been shown.” 

As War Department eyebrows lifted, 
Secretary of War Woodring amazed his 
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General Moseley spoke his mind 


colleagues by the almost unprecedented 
sharpness of an immediate counterattack. 
He lambasted Moseley as “flagrantly dis- 
loyal,” then rebuked him for “assailing 
the Federal government and, by inference, 
attacking his commander-in-chief.” As a 
final spank, the Secretary ascribed Mose- 
ley’s tirade to “pique” that Gen. Malin 
Craig and not he had been named Chief 
of Staff in 1935. 

Scouting such talk, Moseley issued a 
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second statement saying he was not 
eligible for Chief of Staff in 1935 and, 
furthermore, since he had worked closely 
with the Hoover Administration, “that 
association in itself eliminated me from 
consideration for the position of Chief of 
Staff.” 

Significantly, however, Moseley’s com- 
ments appeared in Hearst’s New York 
Journal-American under his own by-line, 
and the General admitted that, like re- 
tired Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, he had 
dreamed of becoming a newspaper col- 
umnist. 





Training Sailors 
Schools for Merchant Marine 
Begun by Coast Guardsmen 


Almost alone of the great maritime na- 
tions, the United States has never operated 
a government school for merchant marin- 
ers. It trains Army officers at West Point, 
N.Y., Naval officers at Annapolis, Md., 
and Coast Guard officers at New London, 
Conn., but heretofore has left merchant- 
officer training to private schools and 
the states (New York, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and California operate ma- 
rine academies) and ignored ordinary sea- 
men altogether (see page 38). The result 
is that many American ships are manned 
by alien crews. 

Last session, Congress decided to change 
this. By amending the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 it authorized the Maritime 
Commission to devise a method of train- 
ing both merchant officers and seamen. By 
last week two of the schools were in opera- 
tion—at Hoffman Island, N.Y., and Gov- 
ernment Island, Calif—while another will 
soon be ready at Fort Trumbull, Conn., 
and a fourth is planned for the Gulf Coast. 
The teachers are Coast Guardsmen; the 
students are men who have had two years’ 
experience at sea, with employment for at 
least seven of the last 24 months. 

The Eastern school, Hoffman Island, is 
a former quarantine depot at the mouth 
of New York Harbor. Deserted for ten 
years, its 23 buildings are crowded on 714 
acres and were near ruins when the Coast 
Guard instruction unit took over Sept. 16. 
The superintendent, Lt. Comdr. George E. 
McCabe, immediately ordered an over- 
hauling, and last week the island was a 
housewrecker’s paradise as the buildings 
were reconditioned. 

This week the 60 Hoffman Islanders al- 
ready enrolled met their first real sailing 
test. The laboratory was the three-masted 
square-rigger Joseph Conrad, given to the 
school by G. Huntington Hartford, Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Co. heir. The experiment 
was a week’s cruise in deep waters. 

The Western unit, Government Island, 
between Oakland and Alameda, is the 
Coast Guard’s largest and best-equipped 
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‘All Hands on Deck!’ 
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Sailmaking 
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Hot coffee from the galley to perk up the sailors 
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Pacific station. It has two cutters, six 
patrol boats, training facilities for Coast 
Guard recruits, and barracks for 150 
guardsmen. Lt. Comdr. W. G. Bloom, 
superintendent of the new school, had no 
trouble billeting the first two students, who 
arrived last week. But his quota calls for 
150, and many will have to live aboard the 
ice cutter Northland and training ship 
Edgemoor until new quarters can be built. 

None of the schools will lack candidates, 
for the Maritime Commission is already 
swamped with applications. Sailors wel- 
come the prospect of three months’ expert 
instruction, plus $36 monthly pay and 
keep. They will first study nomenclature, 
knots, signaling, maritime law and history, 
and shop, then specialize in deck work, 
engineering, or stewardry. Afterward, pro- 
vided they work eight months a year on 
American ships, the Maritime Commission 
promises the “graduates” a yearly bonus 
of one month’s pay. Those training to be 
officers will study the customary subjects 
leading to a license. 





A Tale of New York 


Eleven years ago, when William J. 
Reilly was assistant manager of the Roxy 
Theatre in New York, he observed that 
an elderly woman was always first in the 
morning line for the opening of a new 
picture. One day, as a mark of kindness, 
he took the aging fan inside before the 
box office opened and gave her a front 
seat to watch the stage-show rehearsal. 
She sat through that, through the feature 
picture, and the public performance of 
the stage show. Thereafter the same ar- 
rangement continued. 

In 1932 the Roxy closed temporarily. 
Reilly lost his job and the elderly woman 
patron never saw him again. She trans- 
ferred her movie going to the Radio City 
Music Hall, where she won the right to a 
similar early seating privilege. There a 
tiny brunette ballerina, Rosalie Spatcher 
Kniskern, noticed the curious visitor and 
frequently went down to chat with her 
in idle moments. 

A few weeks ago, just after she viewed 
“You Can’t Take It With You,” the little 
old woman died, and it turned out that 
she was Edna Morss Allin Elliott, ec- 
centric and wealthy widow. Last week her 
lawyers revealed that Mrs. Elliott had 
left the bulk of her estate—estimated as 
high as $1,000,000—to the two theatre 
folk who had befriended her. 

Mrs. Kniskern squealed ecstatically at 
the news. In contrast, Reilly did his un- 
witting best to dodge good fortune. Down 
on his luck for six years, he had wound 
up as a $52-a-month attendant in the 
Veterans Hospital, the Bronx. When Mrs. 
Elliott’s attorneys tried to bring him the 
good tidings, he stalled them for days— 
fearful they were summons servers chasing 
him for old debts. 


Potato War 


The State of Idaho grows fine potatoes, 
so mealy and so large that high-toned 
Eastern restaurants boast on their menus: 
“with baked Idaho potato.” One hot Idaho 
spud scooped from its shell and plastered 
with butter can stoke a circus strong man 
with enough fuel to make him heave a 
500-pound weight out of the top of the 
tent. The State of Maine likewise grows 
fine potatoes, toothsome and packed with 
calories. But they are not so large as the 
Idahos (State o’ Mainers swear they are 
all the more tasty for that reason) and 
thus play second fiddle on out-of-state 
menus. The result, for several years, has 
been a publicity war between the two 
states. 

Last week the rivalry burgeoned into a 
gubernatorial spud-picking contest. At 
Fort Fairfield, Maine, two bands blared 
and a nineteen-gun salute cracked out. 
Then Gov. Lewis O. Barrows of Maine and 
Gov. Barzilla Clark of Idaho stood at a 
line on “Bot” Smith’s hilltop field in 
Aroostook County, overlooking the green 
and brown hills of neighboring Canada. 
Both executives wore overalls; neither 
wore gloves. 

Before each was a long row of freshly 
turned-up tubers. At a starting signal 
they crouched and went to it—and from 
the start the 45-year-old Maine Repub- 
lican, a 6-footer, led the much shorter, 
56-year-old Idaho Democrat. 

Because of his long legs, Barrow was 
able to set his basket between his feet 
and claw spuds toward it; Clark had to 
set his container in front and poke the 
harvest toward it. In five minutes, while 
4,000 onlookers cheered, the Maine ex- 
ecutive had pawed up, basketed, and 








dumped into boxes 201 pounds (60 pounds 
to the bushel) of fine Aroostook tubers, 
Clark had 197. 

Governor Clark said: “Your potatoes 
are smaller and more slippery than ours.” 
Barrows replied: “We couldn’t grow the 
biggest spuds so we decided to grow the 
best ones.” 





The Dies Allegations 


Ever since the House committee investi- 
gating un-American activities began spo- 
radic sessions under Chairman Martin Dies 
last August, it has poured out a stream of 
charges and “disclosures.” Directly or in- 
directly, it attacked Communism, Fascism, 
Nazism, labor leader Harry Bridges, and 
the WPA. But none of the committee’s 
targets has yet been allowed to present 
rebuttal testimony. 

Last week a Dies investigator, John C. 
Metcalfe, broadened the scope of the in- 
quiry. This former Chicago reporter—who 
joined the German-American Bund to 
gather material on Nazi activity—testi- 
fied he had sufficient evidence to justify 
further inquiry whether “high-up, Fascist- 
minded industrialists” are financing Amer- 
ican Nazis. 

Immediately a challenge came from the 
board of directors of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers. Demanding that 
Dies make a complete investigation of the 
charges, Charles R. Hook, association 
president, wrote: “We cannot believe that 
any American industrialist would partici- 
pate in such movements . . . We do not 


believe it is sufficient to stop with allega- 
tions against ‘certain high industrialists.’ 
This must inevitably be a reflection upon 
all industrialists.” 
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Wide World 


Spud pickers: the Governor of Maine (left) and the Governor of Idaho 
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Britain’s ‘Peace With Honor’: 
Joy Tempered by Reservations 


Anglo-German Handshake 
Rebukes Russia and Fails to 


Guarantee Peace on Danube 


Sept. 26, at the Berlin Sports Palace, 
the Nazi Fiihrer boasted that he was lord 
of the greatest army the world ever saw 
and said that no opposition could keep 
him from invading Czechoslovakia with- 
in five days. The voice which carried this 
threat over the radio was frenzied, often 
rising to such a shriek that the words 
couldn’t be understood. 

Next day Neville Chamberlain spoke 
over the radio from No. 10 Downing 
Street to “Britain and the empire and 
perhaps to others as well.” He also was 
hard to understand at times: his voice 
was melancholy, fatigued, frequently qua- 
vering: “How horrible, fantastic, incredi- 
ble it is that we should be digging trench- 
es and fitting gas masks because of a quar- 
rel in a faraway country ... a quarrel 
which is already settled in principle.” 

And: “I am myself a man of peace to 
the depths of my soul . . . but if I were 
convinced that any nation had made up 
its mind to dominate the world by fear of 
its force, I should feel that it must be 
resisted.” 

Whatever loophole remained between 
Hitler’s threat and Chamberlain’s will to 
resist, it looked no larger than a pin point 
when Parliament assembled in emergency 
session eighteen hours later. In the dim 
past of last May this quarrel had started 
over the rights of a German minority in 
the Czech Sudetenland; by now it was 
clear that the upshot of diplomatic peace 
efforts had been to shift it to a more 


solid basis for war, bringing the prestige 
of the British Empire into collision with 
the prestige of the new Germany. Most of 
the M.P.’s who crowded into the House 
of Commons expected a meeting as mo- 
mentous as that of Aug. 3, 1914. 

The Prime Minister drew a batch of 
careful notes from his battered red leather 
dispatch case. Upon them was scribbled 
rare diplomatic history, much of it new to 
both Parliament and public. As long ago 
as July 28 Foreign Minister Viscount Hali- 

















Thomas in The Detroit News 


fax had written a personal letter to Foreign 
Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop pro- 
testing against Germany’s coldness to the 
mediation efforts of Viscount Runciman 
in Prague. Again on Aug. 15 Ambassador 
Sir Nevile Henderson had protested to 
Ribbentrop that German mobilization was 
“almost certain” to ruin the Runciman 
mission. Ribbentrop had replied that he 
wouldn’t discuss Germany’s military activ- 











European 


ities. After that Henderson tried to con- 
vince Nazis close to Hitler—he never got 
to the Fiihrer personally—that invasion of 
Czechoslovakia probably would bring Brit- 
ain into war against Germany. But no- 
body believed Britain would fight. Hitler 
made his belligerent Nuremberg speech 
Sept. 12—and immediately revolt broke 
out in Sudetenland, inviting the Germans 
to march in to restore order. 

This much of the tale of visits and let- 
ters was thrilling only because the stake 
was peace or war. But Chamberlain then 
gave the inside story of his own visits to 
Hitler: “One of the principal difficulties 
in dealing with a totalitarian government 
is the lack of any means of establishing 
contact with the personalities in whose 
hands lies the final decision. I therefore 
resolved to go to Germany myself and in- 
terview Herr Hitler.” On the mountain at 
Berchtesgaden, Hitler was amiable but “in 
courteous but perfectly definite terms” 
made it clear that he was ready to plunge 
Europe into war rather than abstain from 
adding the Sudetens to his Reich. 

The 69-year-old Briton gave himself 
credit for not being intimidated by the 
Fiihrer. He asked Hitler “why he had al- 
lowed me to travel all that way since I was 
evidently wasting my time.” And when 
they met again at Godesberg—after Brit- 
ain and France had forced the Czechs to 
agree to surrender Sudetenland—the at- 
mosphere was even more tense. Hitler 
boosted his terms, demanding the right to 
march in before Oct. 1 and fixing the 
boundaries with his own pen. “T dwelt with 
all the emphasis at my command upon the 
risks which would be incurred . . . and I 
bitterly reproached the Chancellor on his 
failure to respond in any way to the efforts 
which I had made to secure peace.” 


A Penciled Note 


It took an hour and four minutes to tell 
this story. Wan with fatigue, the Prime 
Minister leaned on his dispatch box and 
said that only one faint hope remained: 
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Orlando 


Section VII, Article 81. Germany, in conformity with the ac- 
tion already taken by the Allied and Associated Powers, recognizes 
the complete independence of the Czecho-Slovak State which will 


include the autonomous territory . . . 


Lloyd George 


Versailles—1919 


Clemenceau 


Wilson 


Section VII, Article 84. German nationals habitually resident 
in any of the territories recognized as forming part of the Czechic- 
Slovak State will obtain Czecho-Slovak nationality ipso facio 


and lose their German nationality. 





he had sent his trusted friend Sir Horace 
Wilson to Hitler. The result had been a 
promise to postpone general German mo- 
bilization—set for 2 p.m. that very day— 
another 24 hours. 

House and packed visitors’ galleries had 
listened in fascination to this account. 
Cheers rewarded Chamberlain at frequent 
intervals (though most of the Opposition 
sat with folded arms). Up in the gallery 
Viscount Halifax and Lord Baldwin, for- 
mer Prime Minister, listened intently. At 
3:40 a messenger handed Halifax a pen- 
ciled note. He read it and, after a brief 
whisper to Baldwin, started hurriedly 
downstairs to the floor of the House. 

For a moment the tradition of centuries 
almost stymied the need of the instant. 
Halifax is a member of the House of 
Lords, hence not permitted to set foot on 
the floor of Commons. From the doorway 
he signaled Sir Horace Wilson, who re- 
layed the note to Sir John Simon. Simon 
tugged at Chamberlain’s coattail. The 
Prime Minister peered at the paper 
through his glasses, then cried jubilantly: 
“But that is not all! I have something 
further to say to the House yet. I have 
been informed by Herr Hitler that he in- 
vites me to meet him in Munich to- 
morrow morning. He has also invited Sig- 
nor Mussolini and M. Daladier. I need not 
say what my answer will be.” 

A tremendous whoop shattered the dig- 
nity of the House. Members and visitors 
yelled and applauded. The ushers, hired to 
throw out anybody who cannot confine his 
emotions to a decorous “Hear, hear,” 
shouted and clapped with the rest. Cham- 
berlain and Simon, with hard-boiled politi- 
cal records which would suggest that their 
tear glands had dried up years ago, sat 


back on the government bench and wept 
openly. Queen Mother Mary was still 
drying her eyes when she left Parliament 
a quarter of an hour later. The same 
hysterical relief moistened the cheers of 
the crowd through which Chamberlain 
passed on the way back to Downing 
Street. The day that started on a note of 
Greek tragedy wound up in an atmosphere 
of Hollywood melodrama. 


The Peacemakers 


Early that morning, Sept. 28, in Ber- 
lin, French Ambassador Francois Poncet, 
first, then Sir Nevile Henderson, saw Hit- 
ler and handed him a “last, last” appeal. 

Simultaneously, in Rome, British Am- 
bassador Lord Perth delivered a message 
to Mussolini. In this Chamberlain asked 
the Duce to get in touch with Hitler and 
“exhort him to adhere to my suggestions.” 
Mussolini telephoned the Fiihrer at 11:55 
a.m. and talked for 45 minutes. The in- 
vitation to Munich was the result. 

Last week the brain that hatched this 
last-minute way out, if a single one did, 
had not been ideait*fed. The deadlock 
amounted to this. Hitler said he would 
march into Sude’en:and Oct. 1; that gave 
the fully mobilized Czech Army insufficient 
time to withdraw, making conflict cer- 
tain; and Britain, France and Soviet Rus- 
sia had announced that if there were fight- 
ing they would be in it. 

In Paris Ludovic Frossard, until recent- 
ly Minister of Public Works, got credit 
for the inspiration that German troops 
might be satisfied with a “token” occupa- 
tion on Oct. 1 which could be carried out 
without fighting. President Roosevelt’s two 
messages (see page 7) also may have 


oe 


helped break the tension. Mussolini didn’t 
get the second Roosevelt note until four 
hours after he talked to Hitler, but the 
Fiihrer had read his the night before. Both 
dictators have been irritated by advice 
from Washington; nevertheless such an 
obvious indication of where American sym- 
pathies lay influenced their judgment of 
war prospects. 

But at Munich Mussolini was the only 
one who appeared with a detailed schedule 
for “token” occupation already drawn. 
The Duce, performing mostly as an off- 
stage voice while the crisis was hottest 
and postponing mobilization until the last 
moment, had an obvious cue as peacemak- 
er. Only three days earlier he had shouted 
to his Black Shirts at Verona: “TI still be- 
lieve that Europe is not disposed to burn 
itself to cook Prague’s rotten egg.” And 
such a meeting as this was in the Duce’s 
line. Five years ago it was he who had 
proposed a Four-Power pact for these same 
countries. It had only a brief career in 
diplomacy and the headlines, but the idea 
lingered on. 

At Munich the Duce was first on the 
scene. Hitler went down to Kufstein, on 
the old Austrian border, to meet him, and 
the two spent 70 minutes together on 
the train coming back. Daladier’s plane 
landed an hour later and soon was fol- 
lowed by Chamberlain’s. 

Schools had been closed and workers 
given time off, so there were crowds 


enough for all four. Mussolini and Hit- 
ler got the loudest cheers, but the largest 
crowd gathered at Chamberlain’s hotel 
to get a look at a new idol. The city was 
flag-bedecked—the Swastikas and Italian 
emblems weatherbeaten, the Tricolors and 
Union Jacks shining new. Nazism started 
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Munich—1938 


Not until years after the World War were historians able to 
link together the chain of events leading to its outbreak. Last 
week Britain officially revealed nearly all the details of the worst 
crisis since 1914. Below is a point by point summary and com- 
parison of its most important documents: the Munich agreement 
(Sept. 29), Adolf Hitler’s Godesberg ultimatum (Sept. 24), and 
the Anglo-French plan for Czechoslovakia’s dismemberment 
(Sept. 19). 

I—Munich agreement: Czech evacuation of Sudeten regions 
to begin Oct. 1. 

Hitler ultimatum: Same date. 

Anglo-French plan: After appointment of an international 
commission. 

II—Munich agreement: Evacuation of all but plebiscite areas 
to be completed by Oct. 10 and no fortifications destroyed. 

Hitler ultimatum: Immediate complete evacuation and no forti- 
fications destroyed or property removed. 

Anglo-French plan: No mention. 

I1I—Munich agreement: “Token occupation” of four areas 
from Oct. 1-7; other predominately German regions from Oct. 
7-10; plebiscites to be held in doubtful districts before Dec. 1. 

Hitler ultimatum: Immediate occupation of nearly all German 
and doubtful areas; plebiscite in all by Nov. 25. 

Anglo-French plan: Direct transfer at some future date of all 
regions with more than 50 per cent German population as deter- 
mined by an international commission. 


IV—Munich agreement: An international commission to de- 
termine areas to be occupied Oct. 7-10, supervise plebiscites, and 
draw new frontiers. 

Hitler ultimatum: International commission to run plebiscites. 

Anglo-French plan: International commission to adjust fron- 
tiers and exchange populations. 

V—Munich agreement: International troops to police plebis- 
cite areas. 

Hitler ultimatum: No mention. 

Anglo-French plan: No mention. 

VI—Munich agreement: German-Czech commission to super- 
vise population exchanges and guarantee individuals right to 
leave for six months. 

Hitler ultimatum: No mention. 

Anglo-French plan: See point four. 

VII—Munich agreement: Czechoslovakia agrees to release all 
Sudeten soldiers, police, and political prisoners within four weeks. 

Hitler ultimatum: Release at once. 

Anglo-French plan: No mention. 

VilI—Munich agreement: France and Britain agree to join in 
an international guarantee of Czechoslovakia’s frontiers; Ger- 
many and Italy to do likewise upon settlement of the Polish and 
Hungarian minorities questions. 

Hitler ultimatum: No mention. 

Anglo-French plan: Same guarantee but only applying to Brit- 
ain and France. 





in Munich’s “Brown House” but its 
cradle has expanded into a block of 


a model of conciliation and expedition. As 
soon as each major point was agreed on in 


one little nation’s present also was re- 
markable for the absences at the table. 












austere brown sandstone buildings. The 
conferees met in the one of these, known 
as the Fiihrerhaus. Over one entrance 
hung the German and Italian flags; over 
the other, the banners of the two democ- 
racies. However, all four came and went 
by the democratic entrance. 

Everything moved smoothly and fast. 
Hitler, wearing straight trousers instead 
of the military boots in which he had 
met the Duce, first gave the guests a 
buffet luncheon. Then after a short rest 
at their hotels they met again at 4:30 
p.m. to settle the terms of peace. 

The men who had been within a step 
of dragging Europe into catastrophe the 
day before now seemed to be working 
like old comrades. The reports that trickled 
out of the conference room portrayed it as 





principle, it was passed on to the group 
of advisers—three each for the French and 
British and two each for the others— 
sitting in the next room. 

A portrait of Bismarck looked down 
from the wall; beneath it was a huge globe 
showing German distribution in the world, 
and on the table were economic and 
ethnological maps of Czechoslovakia. Yet, 
in these trappings of Pan-Germanism, Hit- 
ler did no table pounding. 

The Fiihrer several times surprised 
the others by saying things like: “I’m not 
going to quibble about a village.” He in- 
sisted only that occupation by German 
troops in some form should begin by Oct. 
1 “in order to reassure the Sudetens” that 
they would be taken into the Reich. 

This reshuffle of Europe’s future and 


Mussolini’s Four-Power Pact of 1933 was 
quickly killed by France at the request 
of its allies Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
They saw no bright future for small coun- 
tries on a continent dominated by the big 
ones. Munich confirmed the fear. 

Poland and Hungary, each wanting a 
slice of Czechoslovakia, were pushed into 
the wings and left to settle matters for 
themselves. (The Poles did the next day by 
an ultimatum that got them the rich 
Teschen area; Hungary, which wavered, 
had to be satisfied with the promise of 
a future conference.) 

And somewhere in the offing also waited 
Vojtech Mastny, Czech Minister to Ber- 
lin. His country, the sacrificial offering, 
hadn’t been invited to send a representa- 
tive to the ceremony, and he was recog- 
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nized only as an “outside observer.” 
Chamberlain received him during an in- 
termission, but when the final decision 
was reached Mastny was simply handed 
the document and allowed to make no 
comments on it. 

The agreement was reached eight hours 
after the conference began. At 12:35 Capt. 
Fritz Weidemann, Hitler’s wartime com- 
mander and now his confidential messen- 
ger, strode out of the room and cried to 
waiting reporters: “It’s all settled!” A few 
minutes later, when the others came out, 
Hitler and Mussolini were beaming. Dala- 
dier and Chamberlain looked tired. 


Peace Booty 

The document they brought out gave 
Hitler essentially everything he had asked 
for. His soldiers were to begin marching 
Oct. 1. As they evacuated, the Czechs were 
to leave behind intact all fortifications, 
factory and railway equipment, post office, 
telephone, telegraph, radio, and other pub- 
lic utilities, all commercial automobiles 
and trucks, and schools, churches, and 
other public buildings. 

About 3,000,000 Germans would be 
added to the Nazi Reich. The German 
Army would take over—except for ammu- 
nition—the “little Maginot line” which 
dominates the Bohemian plain and which 
was the strongest outpost of Central Eu- 
rope against German penetration. And in 
taking over this area he also would strip 
Czechoslovakia of the following: 75 per 
cent of its textile industry; 90 per cent of 
its porcelain and mineral oils plants; 86 
per cent of its glassworks; 70 per cent of 
its smelting and electro-technical indus- 
tries. 

Yet, considering that the alternative was 
war and destruction, the Fiihrer did 
make concessions. He had threatened to 
occupy at once an area to which he arbi- 
trarily set the boundary. Instead he 
agreed that the first occupation should 





be of four border districts, all predomi- 
nately German, to be carried out in suc- 
cessive stages from Oct. 1-7. The boundary 
for the remainder to be occupied by Oct. 
10 would be set by an international com- 
mission. The commission was appointed at 
Munich and began to function at once. 
Its members were Sir Nevile Henderson, 
Francois Poncet, Italian Ambassador 
Bernardo Attolico, Baron Ernst von 
Weizsiicker, German State Secretary, and 
Czech Minister Mastny. And in the 
plebiscite areas of mixed population, which 
Hitler had wanted to occupy at once, a 
mixed force of French, British, and 
Italian troops was to take charge and 
conduct the plebiscite on the model of 
that in the Saar in 1935. 


Nordic Dream 


In 1899, when Neville Chamberlain was 
working in the office of a Birmingham 
screw factory and had no discernible 
political future, his famous father was 
making eloquent speeches in favor of a 
new triple alliance to dominate the world. 
The members were to be Britain, Ger- 
many and—the United States. 

“At bottom the main character of the 
Teutonic race differs very little from the 
character of the Anglo-Saxon,” Joseph 
Chamberlain said, “and the same senti- 
ments which bring us into close sympathy 
with the United States of America may 
also be evoked to bring us into close 
sympathy and alliance with the Empire 
of Germany.” 

The Kaiser’s Germany preferred naval 
and economic rivalry and, instead of al- 
liance, there developed the hostility which 
brought the two countries into opposite 
trenches during the World War. Since then, 
although a new pro-German sentiment 
flourished in high places, no government 
in London had dared give expression to it. 

Then came Chamberlain, determined 


to make friends with the two dictators. He 
has held up Anglo-German friendship as 
a basic necessity for the peace of Europe. 
And his handling of foreign affairs, which 
he didn’t know much about before be- 
coming Prime Minister, has been more 
influenced by the group of Conservative 
pro-Germans known as the “Cliveden set” 
than it has by the clique of pro-French 
permanent functionaries of the Foreign 
Office. 

The leader of the Cliveden group, Lord 
Londonderry, sent a letter of advice to 
Hitler before he met Chamberlain at 
Berchtesgaden. And last week, when the 
Prime Minister flew to Munich, London- 
derry also came over to call on his friend 
Goring. So he may have influenced the 
Germans in bringing about the sequel to 
the conference. 


“We Are Resolved .. 2’ 


This was an epilogue which almost out- 
shone the main action. The others left 
early. Mussolini went from the Fiihrer- 
haus to his train. Daladier stayed until 
next morning for a talk with Géring. The 
Frenchman, meeting the Nazis for the first 
time, appeared to get along well with 
them. They treated each other with a 
mixture of humor, courtesy, and brusque- 
ness. Hitler was said to have found Dala- 
dier “ein ganzer kerl” (a real he-man) , and 
Daladier’s aides spread the story that he 
found the Fiihrer “a man with whom one 
can make politics.” Before taking the 
plane he gave an interview to the D.N.B. 
agency in which he remarked with pleas- 
ure on the lack of hostility to France 
which he had encountered. 

That amiability changed nothing. Cham- 
berlain, however, got his sentiments on 
paper. When he and Hitler parted after 
their last meeting at Godesberg there was 
irritation between them. This time Cham- 
berlain called on the Fiihrer at his private 
apartment and spent an hour and a half. 


International 


Hungary also won (the portraits: Polish President Moscicki, Mussolini, Horthy, and Hitler) 
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The victorious Poles get their share of Czechoslovakia 


He then summoned British and Ameri- 
can correspondents to his hotel room. 

They found him sitting at the desk 
sipping coffee and smoking a cigar. “I 
have always been of the opinion,” he 
said, “that if we could find a peaceful 
solution of the Czechoslovak question it 
would open the way generally to appease- 
ment in Europe. This morning I had a 
further talk with the Fiihrer and Chan- 
cellor and we both signed this declara- 
tion.” 

Tilting the cigar to a satisfied angle, he 
held out a piece of paper. On it were three 
typed paragraphs that contained poten- 
tial material for the greatest diplomatic 
revolution since the British swing away 
from Germany since the century began. 

“We, the German Fiihrer and Chancel- 
lor and the British Prime Minister, have 
had a further meeting today and are 
agreed in recognizing the question of 
Anglo-German relations as of the first 
importance for the two countries and for 
Europe. 

“We regard the agreement signed last 
night and the Anglo-German naval agree- 
ment as symbolic of the desire of our two 
peoples never to go to war with one 
another again. 

“We are resolved that the method of 
consultation shall be the method adopted 
to deal with any other questions that may 
concern our two countries, and we are 
determined to continue our efforts to re- 
move probable sources of difference and 
thus contribute to assure the peace of 
Europe.” 


The Taxpayers 


The Munich conference wiped out the 
war danger in eight hours. It had been 
growing swiftly for months, and during 





the preceding six weeks (since partial 
German mobilization for “maneuvers”) 
military preparations had piled up a big 
bill. An unofficial estimate for Britain was: 


tl % 30,000,000 


SN scicarneerteeninicciinipeadiinesociniconiainnsaicien 14,000,000 
Evacuation preparations ................ 5,000,000 
Home air-raid precautions .............. 25,000,000 
Business air-raid precautions ........ 50,000,000 
Naval mobilization. .................000c0« 50,000,000 
Auxiliary army preparations.......... 15,000,000 
NO sesssniscesaiserstronnieaneenestnsienvtanenscin 15,000,000 

$204,000,000 

The total bill: 

ER ERO = NT $204,000,000 
i ee OO eT ae RD 300,000,000 
IIE Sai snscssciats’ <ctadsbipcotigncmananedes . 145,000,000 
I cestdissatuatieatciadonseatmbuaiaseaieiintede 


16,000,000 
$665,000,000 


When Chamberlain took off for Munich 
he spoke into the microphone at the air- 
port a quotation from Henry IV: “Out of 
this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, 
safety.” Each of the four capitals had felt 
the weight of danger, and each showed 
jubilation when safety returned. But the 
signs of their emotion, especially during 
the more tense days, were as different as 
the regimes they lived under. 


The Heroes Return 


One of the few things they had in com- 
mon was an almost total absence of the 
sense of adventure and excitement which 
had cropped out during the similar days 
of August 1914. This time: nobody saw 
anything but grim distaste for what 
seemed to be coming. 

Until the very last days Germans and 
Italians didn’t learn from their news- 
papers or radio that there was danger of 


real war. Then suddenly on Sept. 27 traf- 
fic in Berlin was thrown out of gear by 
guns, tanks, and men marching through 
the center of the city. Usually the Ger- 
man Army, except for parades, skirts 
big cities. Furthermore, the mechanized 
equipment passed in single file instead of 
mass formation, dragging out the display 
as far as possible. The public recognized 
the warning. 

Mussolini’s speeches had been bellicose 
but always left a loophole expecting peace. 
He kept military preparations behind the 
scenes. So in Rome also real apprehension 
didn’t come until almost the end of the 
crisis. 

The night the Duce left for Munich, 
crowds swamped newsstands in Rome 
and lingered late in the rain to get 
extra editions. His return was a triumphal 
procession through every railway station 
from the Brenner Pass to Rome. Foreign 
papers had reported dissension between 
Mussolini and King Victor Emmanuel, 
who was opposed to going to war beside 
Germany. The King left his country place 
at San Rossore to congratulate the Duce 
when he passed through Florence. 

Long practice has worn most of the 
individuality off mass demonstrations in 
Rome and Berlin. But when the Duce ap- 
peared on the balcony of the Palazzo 
Venezia that night there were fewer uni- 
forms, less regimented cheering, and more 
spontaneity than there had been exactly 
a year earlier to the day and hour when 
he came back from the same German city 
and announced the Rome-Berlin axis. 
And the cheers that Hitler got when he 
returned to Berlin also seemed—to those 
who had heard both—more enthusiastic 
than when he came back from the con- 
quest of Austria. 

London and Paris had gone through the 
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longest strain and came nearest to hysteria 
when it broke. Daladier was wildly cheered 
as he drove in an open car from Le 
Bourget airport through the city and 
again next day when he marched to the 
Are de Triomphe with crippled and blind 
war veterans to light the flame at the 
grave of the Unknown Soldier. And cheer- 
ing groups followed workmen as they went 
about removing such humble signs of 
danger as the blue shades that had been 
put on street lamps as air-raid precautions. 

In London the scene hadn’t been equaled 
since Armistice Night. Chamberlain’s car 
pushed its way through packed streets to 
Buckingham Palace. He and Mrs. Cham- 
berlain appeared on the balcony there 
with King George and Queen Elizabeth. 
When finally he went home, the crowd in 
Downing Street refused to leave until he 
came to a window and made a speecli: 
“My good friends, this is the second time 
in our history that there has come back 
from Germany to Downing Street peace 
with honor.* I believe it is peace for our 
time.” 


The Hero Arrives 


One capital did not share the sentiments 
of the others: Prague. Hope had revived 
briefly that Sudetenland would not be 
lost without a fight. It faded again as 
soon as the Munich meeting was an- 
nounced. 

Next day only half as many people 
went to work carrying gas masks. But the 
relief from fear of destruction re- 
placed by bitterness at the sellout. 

Gen. Jan Syrovy, the Premier, could 
hardly finish the radio announcement 
that he had had to give in to the Munich 
plan, and Gen. Ludwig Jan Krejci, com- 
mander-in-chief, almost as moved 
when he followed with an appeal to the 
army to remain calm. Then, instead of 
celebration, the government mustered po- 
lice and troops to keep the angry street 
demonstrations from turning into a revo- 
lution. 

Next day—Hitler’s deadline—German 
troops began to move in. The first area 
was a corner 43 miles wide and 9 miles 
deep on the former Austrian border. It 
had no permanent fortifications and few 
Czech troops in it. 

A 2-mile no man’s land separated the 
two armies as the Czechs fell back and 


was 


was 


Germans moved in over the winding 
mountain roads, so that they rarely 
caught a glimpse of each other. Mines 
laid by the Czechs against a less sub- 


dued invasion were exploded or marked. 
Each tiny mountain village hung out its 
Sudeten party flags and Swastikas. The 
. , rin & 9 
scene was repeated next day in Zone 2 
on the northern border. 

Some shots were fired, but not by 
soldiers. In the interval between with- 





*The first was when Disraeli returned from 
the Congress of Berlin in 1878. 


drawal of one army and arrival of the 
next, young Nazis with nervous trigger 
fingers took charge of things temporarily. 
But the Free Corps of exiles which had 
been doing most of the border raiding in 
preceding weeks wasn’t allowed to cross 
from Germany. 

Monday, Hitler entered with the troops 














Wide World 
Duff Cooper resigned in protest 


moving into Zone 3, the largest to be oc- 
cupied. As he drove up, the customs barrier 
at the little town of Wildenau slowly 
rose to the strains of “Deutschland Uber 
Alles.” Women in peasant costume show- 
ered him with flowers, and the troops 
which followed the border had 
dahlias stuck in the muzzles of their guns. 

Konrad Henlein, until this week ex- 
iled chief of the Sudeten Nazi party and 
now Governor of the Sudeten region, 
drove with him to the two largest towns, 
Asch and Eger. Here, beneath the flags 
in the market square, the Fiihrer took 
charge of his latest acquisition: “Eger- 
landers, today I may for the first time 


across 


greet you as my Egerlanders . . . For you 
the nation was ready and she unsheathed 
her sword . . . And so we now begin our 


march into the great German future. Sieg 


Heil!” 


Hangover 

Lordon and Paris, meanwhile, went 
througa a chilly morning-after. In Paris 
Daladier had a few days before Parlia- 
ment met in which to prepare for oppo- 
sition. 

Political opinion was divided between 
enthusiasm and skepticism—the latter es- 
pecially of the Anglo-German agreement 
which followed the conference. The first 
thing the Premier did was to get Cham- 
berlain to reassure him that a closer tie 
with Germany would not mean weaken- 
ing the entente with France. 

In London Alfred Duff Cooper, First 


—_- 





Lord of the Admiralty, resigned in pro. 
test as soon as Chamberlain returned from 
Munich. And at the first of the series of 
Parliamentary debates the Prime Min. 
ister spent most of the time denying Duff 
Cooper’s accusation that he had sur. 
rendered to Hitler’s “bluster and black- 
mail.” Chamberlain said he believed the 
basis for an enduring peace had been laid 
but added that this would not mean any 
slowing down in British rearmament. He 
also said President Roosevelt’s messages 
“showed how the voice of the most pow- 
erful nation in the world could make jt- 





Acme 


Litvinoff: ‘Left out in the cold!’ 


self heard across 3,000 miles of ocean and 
sway the minds of men in Europe.” 

Two days earlier Czechoslovakia had 
asked Britain and France for financial 
help to compensate for loss of Sudeten- 
land and to care for the thousands of 
refugees, many of whom won’t find jobs. 
Chamberlain announced that Britain was 
trying to arrange an international loan of 
$150,000,000 and is ready to advance $50,- 
000,000 right away. 





Significance 


The single concrete factor which brought 
the prolonged crisis to a peaceful end was 
fear. All countries felt it, but particular- 
ly Britain. The government realized that 
the winged bomber had ended the day 
when the fleet could serve as a screen be- 
hind which the nation mustered its 
strength. 

However, events were cast in such mili- 
tant terms that they obscured one other 
basic fact. Chamberlain seemed to have 
“surrendered” to an enemy Germany when 
as a matter of fact the Prime Minister and 
most of the Conservative party that he 
leads have many motives—dislike of 
Bolshevism strong among them—for want- 
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ing a working agreement with Nazi Ger- 
many. 

Potentially the most important docu- 
ment signed at Munich was the Cham- 
berlain-Hitler communiqué. On the sur- 
face this is a hard-boiled bargain. As 
“symbols” of their friendship are the 1935 
Naval Treaty limiting Germany to 35 per 
cent of British sea strength and the Czech 
division agreement. Translated: keep off 
British waves and land expansion is open. 

The four-power meeting also accom- 
plished one other purpose as dear to Cham- 
berlain as it is to the dictators. Foreign 
Commissar Maxim Litvinoff complained 
that he was “left out in the cold” and this 
didn’t apply to Munich alone. In order to 
guard against the threat that Britain will 
now desert it for Germany, France will 
have to let its treaty with the Soviets die, 
thus pushing Russia out of its short-lived 
participation in European affairs. 

The setup opens other interesting vistas: 
Germany launched unhampered on con- 
quest of Central Europe and apt to be 
given colonies; the Spanish war given a 
quick Fascist settlement; air-warfare 
agreements—maybe even disarmament. 
However, things aren’t apt to run so 
smoothly. When the four met at Munich, 
Poland had an army on the Czech border 
and expected support from Germany. At 
sight of the dreaded four-power combi- 
nation at work, the Czechs almost invited 
Poland to march into the Teschen area and 
the two immediately began talking friend- 
ship. And Hungary had to put off settle- 
ment of its claim against the Czechs for 
this reason: Germany withdrew support 
when the Premier refused to resign in 
favor of a Magyar Nazi successor. So that 
instead of a clear road even here, Hitler 
is apt to run into a great deal of re- 
sistance. The most likely prospect for the 
near future is that he will try to engineer 
a series of Nazi revolutions. 
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Echoes and Flashes 


Sept. 30 Nationalist members of the 
Ulster Parliament asked the government 
to “press a just claim on Britain for im- 
mediate liberation of Northern Ireland 
and the application here of those prin- 
ciples of peace, justice, and democracy 
professed so loudly elsewhere.” 


{Ireland mounted anti-aircraft guns to 
guard the transatlantic flying base at 
Foynes. British engineers and artillery- 
men helped Irish soldiers place big new 
guns from England in the forts of Cork 
Harbor, recently taken over from the 
Crown. Thousands of men, women, and 
children poured into Ireland from Eng- 
land. These refugees from imaginary bombs 
crowded extra steamers to capacity. 


{ Neutrality notes: Had Tokyo joined 





International 


Britain: ‘False alarm’. . . 


... and a gun London didn’t have to fire 











Berlin in war, the Japanese would have 
tried to strike blows in the Pacific. In the 
fantastic possibility of their attacking 
British Columbia, the United States, after 
President Roosevelt’s recent pledge at 
Kingston, would have been committed to 
defend Canada . . . Determined not to 
be another battleground, Belgium called 
up half its army to defend both German 
and French frontiers. A French army was 
concentrated at Givet and German troops 
massed near Aachen, both on Belgian bor- 
ders. After the Munich conference, Bel- 
gium was the first country to demobilize. 


§] Last week the French military mission 
in Czechoslovakia joined the Czech Gen- 
eral Staff after its former head, Gen. 
Louis Faucher (Newsweek, Oct. 3), en- 
listed in the air force. This week Gen. 
Rudolf Medek, a leader of the Czechoslo- 
vakian Legion that fought with the Allies 
in the World War, returned his British 
decorations to King George VI and his 
French to President Lebrun, saying he 
could never wear them again “with a good 
conscience” and “we will never be able to 
understand why you let us down.” Police 
dissuaded legionnaires from marching past 
the French Legation and throwing their 
medals in the doorway. 


{| In France Chartres Cathedral was closed 
to the public while technicians removed 
the famous stained-glass windows. Britons 
made plans to do the same with Canter- 
bury Cathedral. Louvre masterpieces for 
the New York World’s Fair were shipped 
from Paris ahead of time. 


{{ Lloyd’s broke with tradition. The Lutine 
Bell, customarily rung after sea disasters, 
pealed twice: first to summon under- 
writers to air-raid drill in the basement, 
then to celebrate the peace. 


§] London Zoo officials announced: In case 
of war poisonous snakes and spiders will 
be killed. Armed keepers will stand watch 
over wild animals and shoot them if 
bombs open their cages. 


Prime Minister Chamberlain’s first re- 
mark on entering the Fiihrerhaus in 
Munich was that he “wouldn’t mind 
something to eat.” The plane that took 
him to Germany was stocked with grouse, 
smoked salmon, paté de foie gras, caviar, 
claret, cider, beer, and whisky. 


The British Prime Minister, often re- 
ferred to in Paris as “Neville J’aime-Ber- 
lin,” was mentioned in London for the 
Nobel peace prize. The Nobel Institute at 
Oslo, Norway, which “knew nothing about 
it,” pointed out that Czechoslovakia would 
show little enthusiasm. In the Premier’s 
home town, Sir Charles Hyde, Birming- 
ham Post publisher, gave Birmingham 
University $50,000 to establish a fund or 
scholarship commemorating Chamberlain’s 
achievement. 


§ A popular British stomach powder last 
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Authenticated 


Out of office: Japan’s Foreign Minister Ugaki, with his two daughters 


week was advertised as a cure for “Crisis 
Stomach” indigestion. 


“| Pilsener beer is still safe. Pilsen is not 
included in Hitler’s territorial demands 
and, while hops grow in Sudeten areas, 
there are plenty more in Czech districts. 
Czechoslovakia will also be able to con- 
tinue hop shipments to American brewers. 


“| After broadcasting President Roosevelt’s 
peace appeal to Hitler, the British Broad- 
casting Corp.’s announcer started a pro- 
gram of phonograph recordings with 
Sousa’s march “Hands Across the Sea.” 


"| The Duke of Windsor, who during the 
crisis offered his services to his brother 
King George VI, endorsed the peace set- 
tlement. From his Paris exile, the former 
King had his equerry inform The London 
Sunday Dispatch: “His Royal Highness 
was convinced that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
personality would prevail and his policy 
of peace would succeed.” 





Gold and Gems 


Sept. 22 six hooded bandits held up a 
Marseille-Paris freight train and escaped 
with what was reported to be $2,000,000 
in gold bars. The story got worldwide 
publicity as one of the greatest hauls of 
time. Investigation last week revealed 
that the figure involved was $140,400—the 
value of two cases of unrefined gold ore en 
route from the Congo to a Belgian smelt- 
er—and on which the criminals would be 
lucky to raise $2,500. 


"On his way fishing, Paul Vaillant, a 
Nantes sleuth, recognized a imnan wanted 
by the French police. Unarmed, he made 
a successful cast with his rod. The crimi- 
nal, unable to struggle free of the hook, 
attempted suicide. He is in a_ hospital 
suffering from a bullet wound and from 


blood poisoning caused by the fishhook. 
He is charged with complicity in a recent 
$1,000,000 jewel robbery. 


“In Geneva a thief cashed in on last 
week’s rush to buy gold. He offered a gold 
dealer 10,000 Swiss francs for two gold 
bars. Then in the excitement he made off 
with both money and gold. 





- 


. . 
Courage in Spain 

The Spanish generals held up operations 
during the Czech crisis, but right after the 
Munich agreement fighting resumed. Both 
claimed minor gains on three fronts, but 
nothing of great military consequence. The 
most interesting news of the week from the 
war zones concerned Americans. 

Sept. 22 American volunteers with the 
International Brigade went into action for 
the last time, before being evacuated from 
Spain, to defend loyalist lines along the 
Ebro River. Among them was James P. 
Lardner, 24-year-old former newspaper 
man and son of the late Ring Lardner, who 
had returned to the front lines only six- 
teen days previously after being wounded 
July 27 in the same sector. Lardner went 
out on special night-patrol duty with two 
other men. After going several hundred 
yards they heard noises. Telling his com- 
panions to wait, Lardner went on alone. 
In a few seconds rifles cracked, hand gre- 
nades exploded. The two rushed forward 
to be met by gunfire. One of them, a Span- 
iard, was hit. The other, Anthony No- 
wakowsky, American, returned safely. 

Capt. Milton Wolff, New Yorker in 
charge of Lardner’s unit, last week con- 
firmed his capture by the insurgents: 
“What he did was an unusually courageous 
thing—going ahead alone in no man’s land 
in the middle of the night and leaving his 
two men behind because he didn’t want to 
risk the safety of anyone but himself.” 


Japan 
The Generals Score Again; 
Storm Signals at Hong Kong 


The greatest weakness of Japan’s puppet 
governments has been Tokyo’s inability to 
find any but venal nonentities to head 
them. Recently, however, the Japanese 
thought they had discovered a candidate 
sufficiently promising to head one big, 
consolidated regime: Tang Shao-Yi, first 
Premier of the Chinese Republic, friend of 
Sun Yat-sen, and former adviser to Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Last week, in Shanghai three men sum- 
moned Tang to the door of his house, 
bowed low, and asked to present him with 
honorary scrolls. As Tang stepped out the 
trio pulled hatchets from the scrolls, toma- 
hawked him, and fled. In a few hours 
Japan’s 78-year-old hope died. 

But the same day brought encourage- 
ment to Tokyo. For two weeks Japanese 
troops had been held up at Tienchiachen, 
called China’s Verdun and the most im- 
portant link in Hankow’s defense chain. 
There artillery commanded a deep gorge, 
and a huge boom stretched across the 
swirling Yangtze. But almost continuous 
shelling and bombing soon devastated the 
Oriental Verdun’s fortifications. Then with 
a series of desperate infantry attacks— 
which supposedly cost 6,000 men—the 
Japanese fought their way up the bluffs 
and drove the Chinese out at bayonet 
point. Now, blowing up the boom will en- 
able warships to sail 90 miles upriver to 
Hankow. 

In Tokyo the militarists won. still 
another victory. Ever since his appoint- 
ment as Foreign Minister last May, Gen. 
Kazushige Ugaki has urged curtailment of 
the war and conciliatory measures toward 
foreign powers, particularly Britain. Army 
extremists bitterly opposed this program, 
and last week they engineered Ugaki’s 
resignation by persuading Premier Konoe 
to put all Chinese affairs—including dip- 
lomatic relations—under an army-directed 
China Affairs Board. General Ugaki 
promptly retired to his country villa “be- 
cause of illness.” 





Significance 


The cracking of Tienchiachen indicated 
that Hankow’s fall was at last imminent. 
The triumph of the Tokyo extremists shed 
doubt on the widely held theory that 
Japan would then cease aggressive warfare 
and confine itself to consolidating its gains. 


‘Signs point instead to more expansion, this 


time giving the restless navy a chance to 
share glory. Last week 35,000 men were 
reputedly ready in transports at Shanghai 
and Tsingtao for a combined land and sea 
attack on Canton. As an extra precaution 
Britain rushed troops to Hong Kong and 
held naval maneuvers near by. 
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The Czech Army 
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ABOVE: The new Packard Six for 1939 ... BELOW: The 1939 Packard One Twenty. (Also known as the Packard Eight) 
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.. every traffic sign says “see them!” 


T & T ENGINE... FIFTH SHOCK ABSORBER 





CHANGE THE ENTIRE BEHAVIOR OF MOTOR CARS 
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The most revealing way to find 
rHE car of 1939 is to test a new 
model Packard Six or Packard 
One Twenty against America’s 
traffic signs. Each sign will dem- 
onstrate some phase of motoring 
now radically bettered for you! 
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Second, it increases steering 
accuracy. If you must, you can 
miss danger by inches, and know 
you'll stay inches away! You 
actually fee/ this added steering 
security. 








Packard’s improved TRAFFIC & 
TRAVEL engine now gives you 
flashier, thriftier performance in 
both traffic and on the open road. 
You’ll get away from a light 
faster. You'll get more satisfac- 
tion out of a gallon of gas. 





Third, it stops the lateral shocks 
which, like the pressure of some 
giant hand, have encouraged 
your car to skid. These new 
Packards are harder to skid than 
any car Packard has built in 40 
years of fine-car manufacturing! 


Every jolt-reducing mechanism 
has been designed to absorb up- 
and-down shocks. Yet most road 
shocks hit cross-wise as well. 
Packard’s new, exclusive, FIFTH 
shock absorber smothers cross- 
shocks for the first time. 





Shift gears—you'll learn more 
about Packard quality. These 
Packards have a design bor- 
rowed from the Packard 12— 
Packard UNIMESH transmission. 
Gears arein constant mesh. Shift- 
ing is quieter, easier than ever! 


This FIFTH shock absorber adds 
to your safety and comfort in 
three ways. First, it checks rear- 
end side-stepping. You can take 
S-curves “in a groove.” There’s 
no objectionable side-sway nor 


body-roll. 








Lastly, you'll be prouder of one 
of these new Packards. You'll 
step out of one knowing that 
you’re driving America’s most 
beautiful car—with the distinc- 
tive lines that have been smart 
year after year. 





And here’s more good news... 


s 1F the developments 
A above weren’t 
enough of a sensation in 
these new cars, here are 
more Packard “headlines”’: 

First—an improved 
steering column shift — 
the Packard Handishift—is now standard 
‘quipment on both the Packard Six and 
Packard One Twenty. This better shift puts 
your gearshift lever up under the steering 
wheel, clears front floor. Nothing new to 
learn; in fact, it is definitely easier to operate. 

SECcOND—available on both of these 
Packards is an ingenious device called the 
Packard Econo-Drive, one of the greatest 
boons to your pleasure and your pocketbook 
‘ver put on a car! The Econo-Drive works 
with a foot-touch at speeds over 30, and /ets 
your engine run 27.8% more slowly—much 





more quietly and smoothly! Hence, when the 
Econo-Drive cuts in, you ride with an entirely 
new sense of effortless motion. And your gas 
and oil consumption, as well as engine wear, 
take a nosedive! The cost? Only a few dollars 
additional. 

And, remember that on/y Packard can offer 
you the distinguished lines that have pro- 
tected its owners from the depreciation caused 
by radical yearly style changes. A Packard 
keeps up its smartness, retains its identity. 

So, to discover the car that offers you the 
greatest thrill for 1939, hurry to your Packard 
dealer and take the traffic sign test. And 
remember, if your old car is of average value, 
it will probably cover the down payment on 
a new Packard Six. Convenient monthly 
payments can be arranged through your 
Packard dealer. 











THE NEW 1939 


PACKARD 


SIX and 120* 


*(Also known as Packard Eight) 


Following are the prices delivered at the 
factory in Detroit with standard equip- 
ment; State taxes extra: 


One 
Six Twenty 
Business Coupe ..... $1000 $1200 
Club Coupe......... $1045 $1245 


Two-door Touring Sedan $1065 $1265 

Four-doorTouringSedan $1095 $1295 

Convertible and 7 passenger body types 

(latter, One Twenty only) are also available 
at equally attractive prices. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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Because Newsweek is an inexhaustible source cf accurate news 
and news significance, trustworthy forecasts and authoritative opin- 
ion, it has been accepted by the world’s most critical audience... 
the American press. 





Every one of Newsweek's nineteen departments has received news- 
paper recognition, for every department has earned the right of 
acceptance. 

During August 1938, a typical month, more than 150 newspapers 
with a combined circulation of about 10,000,000, published news 
from Newsweek's columns. . . news so vital to their readers as to 
demand space in their pages. 

Striking as these figures are, they are even more impressive when 
it is remembered that Newsweek has no publicity bureau. News- 
papers seek news from Newsweek cf their own volition, because 
they know that all cof Newsweek is based on authoritative knowledge. 


A NOTE TO ADVERTISERS 


Newsweek's acceptance by America’s editors is a striking 
testimonial to the quality of Newsweek’s editorial columns 

. « which, in turn, is responsible for the excellent quality 
and high advertising responsiveness of its audience of 
over 300,000 above-average families. So is it surprising 
that during the summer months of July and August,1938, 
23 new advertisers contracted for space in Newsweek ? 


Tlewsweek THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 
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The Study of Cancer: 
Chemists Attempt to Duplicate 
Body’s Complex Defenses 


For generations doctors knew that la- 
borers who came in contact with tar often 
contracted cancer. But not until 1915 did 
two Japanese researchers manage to pro- 
duce the disease’s characteristic tumors in 
rabbits by smearing their ears with coal 
tar. This started a host of laboratory work- 
ers searching for the cancer-producing in- 
gredients of tar and other body-irritating 
substances. 

Last week in the American Journal of 
Cancer, Dr. Louis F. Fieser, professor of 
chemistry at Harvard University, wrote 
an 84-page article on modern developments 
in the study of carcinogens—chemicals 
that produce cancer in experimental ani- 
mals. In his own laboratories he has suc- 
ceeded in making at least 22 carcinogens, 
including methylcholanthrene, a_ yellow, 
needle-shaped crystalline substance that is 
the most powerful cancer-producing agent 
known. Although it usually takes about 30 
applications of a high-power carcinogen to 
give the disease to animals, Dr. Fieser ad- 
vised fellow workers to be extra-cautious 
in handling the dangerous substances. 

Atoms and Cancer. Carcinogens have 
certain characteristics in common. They 
contain carbon, the substance composing 
charcoals and diamonds. Furthermore, the 
atoms of many chemicals are arranged in 
symmetrical positions; common table salt, 
for example, is made up of sodium and 
chlorine particles situated so as to form 
tiny cubes. Carbon atoms often gather in 
ringlike groups, and cancer-causing sub- 


stances usually contain either four or five 
such rings. Why this is so is one of Dr. 
Fieser’s main problems. 

Atoms, Cancer, and Human Beings. 
Work such as Dr. Fieser’s is not carried on 
merely to form atomic combinations that 
produce cancer, although it has been so 
publicized. Observations on carcinogen- 
injected animals show that living tissues 
may change large portions of the danger- 
ous chemicals into harmless substances, 
and by a series of laborious steps Dr. Fieser 
has performed similar changes in the test 
tube. These artificial processes may repre- 
sent what actually takes place in the hu- 
man body when it tries to resist the disease. 

To find whether this is true, it is neces- 
sary to study blood samples of cancer- 
stricken patients. But the blood is a com- 
plex fluid, and it is extremely difficult for 
hospital physicians to examine it for in- 
conceivably small traces of carcinogens and 
related substances. What cancer experts 
are seeking is a new method of blood 
analysis and, if they find it, the problem of 
‘-ancer will be one step nearer solution. 


al 


Man and His Body 

Four hundred Yale University under- 
graduates are taking Dr. Howard W. 
Haggard’s “Applied Physiology 63” this 
year. The popular teacher—author of the 
1929 best-selling history of early medicine, 
“Devils, Drugs, and Doctors”—is the fast- 
est-speaking professor in the university 
and never uses notes. His lectures are often 
sprinkled with information he has gathered 
in his own research on the effects of poison- 
ous gases, the mechanism of muscles at 
work, and other subjects. 

This week Harpers published Dr. Hag- 
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Newsweek Photos by Pat Terry 
Under Control: Interchangeable ring sets of fabric rosettes, but- 
terflies, etc.,and a four-wheeled bicycle which won’t tumble with neophyte 
riders were two problem-solvers exh’ wed last week at the National 
Inventors Congress, New York. 


gard’s Man Anp His Bopy, which contains 
the meat of this physiology course and in- 
cludes chapters on various body organs, 
diet, growth and longevity, and the prin- 
ciples of heredity. In clear-cut sentences 
the Yale professor tells a story. of the hu- 
man body—a combination of chemicals 
worth less than a dollar—as a group of 
organized living cells that eat, excrete 
wastes, and fight against the invasions of 
bacteria. In a section on the blood, he 
writes: “Every active cell in the body of 
man is... bathed in fluid . . . which is 
derived from the blood. From it the cells 
take food and oxygen and to it they return 
carbon dioxide and solid waste in solution. 
The blood is a specialized ocean, a remnant 
of the primordial ocean in which all life 
was evolved. The blood is salty, for it has 
retained the salt in the same proportion as 
that of the ocean of which it was once a 
part.” 








Added to simple descriptions of bodily 
functions are many interesting facts which 
illustrate important points. Dr. Haggard 
emphasizes the power of the sense of smell 
by stating that the nose can detect 1/25,- 
000,000 of a milligram of allyl mercaptan, 
the skunk-odor chemical. (MAN anv His 
Bopy. 569 pages, 282,000 words. Illustra- 
tions, appendix, index. Harpers, New York. 
$4.) 





Lights and Accidents 


Last week science made two new con- 
tributions toward the reduction of traffic 
accidents. 

Traffic lights. Acting on the theory that 
sudden changes of mental impulses cause 
confusion, Dr. Howard D. Fabing, Cincin- 
nati neurologist, made a study of driver 
reaction to traffic lights. He discovered 
that a driver, trained to apply brakes at 
sight of a red light and to accelerate when 
the light is green, may undecidedly shift 
his foot between brake and accelerator 
several times when he comes on a green 
light with no knowledge of when it will 
change. This indecision he termed “an anx- 
iety neurosis in miniature,” which is often 
accompanied by a visible tremor of the ex- 
tended hands and other symptoms. Dr. 
Fabing recommended the adoption of sig- 
nals used in Europe—a large circular piece 
of glass divided into pie-cut sections of red, 
yellow, and green with a clockhand pointer 
clearly indicating how soon the light will 
change. 

Night blindness. When a. strong light 
hits the eye, it bleaches a purple substance 
on the retina and for a few seconds clear 
vision is impossible. When the retina’s re- 
turn to normal is exceptionally slow, the 
condition is known as night blindness (nyc- 
talopia) , one cause of auto accidents. The 
American Optical Co. of Southbridge, 
Mass., perfected a test for night blindness. 
It consists of exposing a subject to a strong 
glare for three minutes and then substitut- 
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ing a weak light. If the subject cannot see 
the second light within five minutes he has 
night blindness. A vitamin A diet will then 
be prescribed to combat the condition. 





RELIGION 


United Church Meets: 
Delegates Denounce Dictators, 
Advocate More Unity 


After half a century of consolidations, 
which had joined dozens of sects into 
three great bodies, Canadian Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and Congregationalists in 
1925 formed the United Church of 
Canada. At Toronto last week, 300 com- 
missioners, representing 690,000 members, 
convened in the United Church’s eighth 
biennial council. 

Most of the proceedings followed the 
usual church-convention routine. Various 
speakers denounced war, anti-Semitism, 
dictatorships, and profiteering. While Hit- 
ler broadcast an attack on Czechoslovakia, 
they sang “O God of Love, O King of 
Peace, make wars through the world to 
cease.” One commissioner cried “Shame!” 
when the Board of Evangelism and Social 
Service decided to take no stand on pri- 
vate control of the liquor traffic. When a 
lay delegate shouted that clergymen were 
too chickenhearted to preach against 
gambling, the commissioners guffawed. 
J. J. Gibson, finance-committee chairman, 
reported an “enormous” deficit of $1,715,- 
000 (mainly due to missions) and secured 
appointment of a committee of 100 to 
help erase it. 

Through all the meetings, however, ran 
an exceptionally strong sentiment for a 
world church. This was reflected in the 
choice of Moderator, the Rev. J. W. 
Woodside of Chalmers United Church, 
Ottawa, a former Presbyterian and a 
leader in the 1925 merger drive. The Rev. 
Oscar Edward Maurer, Moderator of 
the American Congregational-Christian 
Churches, which merged in 1931, extolled 
the Canadians’ good example: “While 
others talked about church union, you 
just went ahead and effected it in an 
admirable way.” From the Rev. H. A. 
Kellerman of the Canadian Evangelical 
Church came a suggestion that his sect 
might join the United Church. 

Finally, the commissioners unanimous- 
ly endorsed the constitution of the World 
Council of Churches. Proposed last May 
at an interdenominational conference in 
Utrecht, the Netherlands, the World 
Council would stand for immediate co- 
operation and ultimate union of all 
Christian churches. The Canadian Church 
is the thirteenth North American body to 
approve. Others: Northern Presbyterian, 
Southern Presbyterian, United Presby- 
terian, Congregational-Christian, Northern 
Baptist, United Lutheran, Evangelical 
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The Fabing traffic clock 


Lutheran Augustana Synod, Reformed, 
Evangelical and Reformed, Protestant 
Episcopal, Disciples of Christ, and 
Methodist. 





Pickets and the Priest 


Two months ago the Rev. Simon Borkow- 
ski, Roman Catholic priest of the Society 
of the Divine Saviour (Salvatorian) was 
ordered transferred from St. Barbara’s 
Church in Vulcan, Mich., to the Salvator- 
ian Seminary in St. Nazianz, Wis. But the 
transfer was not to be accomplished so 
simply. Loyal Polish parishioners protested 
to Bishop Joseph Plagens in Marquette, 
Archbishop Edward Mooney in Detroit, 
and the Apostolic Delegation in Washing- 
ton. Meanwhile they took more direct ac- 
tion—they strung a 24-hour, seven-day-a- 
week picket line around the rectory, keep- 
ing their beloved priest in and his ap- 
pointed successor, the Rev. Erasmus Doo- 
ley, out. 

Their protests were in vain. Even though 
the Salvatorian Superior General in Rome 
offered to assign Father Borkowski to 
Vulcan permanently, Bishop Plagens de- 
murred. But the picket line was not in 
vain. 

One morning last week fifteen automo- 
biles loaded with men from near-by towns 
pulled up to the rectory. They brushed 
through a handful of women pickets, 
jimmied a locked door, evicted Father 
Borkowski, and installed Father Dooley in 
his place. But it was no feminine picket 
line which faced the invaders when they 
emerged. Denied the use of a prearranged 
signal—tolling the church bell—by the 
foresight of someone who cut the rope, the 
women’s screams brought reinforcements. 

A brawl worthy of any union ensued. 
Father Dooley escaped with the sacred 
church vessels, which he later returned. 
Most of the invaders had aching heads, 
cuts, and bruises when state police and 
sheriff's deputies ended the battle in mid- 
afternoon. The victorious parishioners put 
Father Borkowski back in the rectory and 
resumed their picketing. 


NEWSWEEK 
EDUCATION 


‘No Reform, No Cash’: 
Schools Improved to Qualify 
for Foundation Funds 

















Eight years ago, Ernest V. Hollis, then 
professor of education at Kentucky State 
Teachers College in Morehead, was invited 
to deliver a lecture. His topic: influences 
of philanthropic foundations on higher 
education. But when he began digging for 
facts, he found no books on the subject, 
only a few scattered pamphlets. He refused 
to give the talk but set out on a long-term 
research into the who, what, and why of 
foundations. He gradually pieced together 
the most exhaustive history of trusts so 
far assembled. Now assistant professor at 
the College of the City of New York, 
Hollis won a Ph.D. from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Last week the uni- 
versity press published his “Philanthropic 
Foundations and Higher Education.” 

A pioneer founder, says Hollis, was 
Benjamin Franklin, who left £1,000 each 
to Boston and Ph/ladelphia for loans to 
“young married a-t-ficers.” Another was 
the Magdalen Society for reforming fallen 
women. Later came the Peabody, Smith- 
son, and Slater trusts, then the greatest 
benefactions of all, those of Andrew Carne- 
gie and John D. Rockefeller (Newswerx, 
Oct. 3). Though the foundation birth rate 
has skyrocketed since the World War 
(they now number at least 573), the 
Rockefeller and Carnegie funds still domi- 
nate philanthropy’s doings in education. 

When Rockefeller’s General Education 
Board and the Carnegie Corp. began, says 
Hollis, college education was chaos. Stand- 
ards were lax, especially in denomina- 
tional schools. Many “colleges” were no 
more than high schools. Neither founda- 
tion could tackle the situation directly: 
popular resentment greeted attempts to 
“dominate” schools by “tainted” oil and 
steel money. Instead, the Carnegie trustees 
offered professors’ pensions to colleges that 
adopted rigorous admission, faculty, and 
degree-granting policies. The General Edu- 
cation Board aided “worthy” schools. 
The implication—“no reform, no cash’— 
worked. The colleges improved. 

But, after the World War, the two 
trusts found they had overstandardized. 
Rigid courses, credits, and marks had made 
learning a piecemeal business, rather than 
an integrated whole. The foundations then 
veered to individualization. They backed 
the Progressive Education Association. 
They financed surveys of youth. 

“To what extent and in what direction 
has American higher education been in- 
fluenced?” asks Hollis, and he answers: 
“The extent is roughly $680,000,000 and 
the direction increasingly toward support- 
ing social and cultural ideas and institu- 
tions that contribute to a rapidly changing 
civilization.” 
































Ballet Russe: the cancan ... Director Leonide Massine ... 


ARTS 


Belles on Their Toes: 
Innovations of Ballet Season 


Include U.S. Folklore 


This week the nation’s ballet enthusiasts 
are on their toes in anticipation of an ex- 
ceptionally lively year. Three companies, 
one featuring American folklore themes, 
spur the season. 

The Mordkin Ballet jumps the opening 
gun by starting its fourth Eastern tour this 
week at the Academy of Music in Roan- 
oke, Va. With many old favorites and three 
brand-new numbers in its repertory—in- 
cluding “Trepak,” with music by Tcherep- 
nine, and “Voices of Spring,” with music 
by Johann Strauss and décor by Lee Si- 


monson—this company will reach New 
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...and Igor Youskevitch 


York Nov. 10 after appearing in Rich- 
mond, Bangor, Montreal, Toronto, Chica- 
go, Pittsburgh, and other cities. Directed 
by Mikhail Mordkin, former Moscow im- 
perial ballet master and partner of the 
late Anna Pavlowa, the troupe follows the 
classic dance traditions of old Russia. 
Next week, in Detroit, the Ballet Cara- 
van opens its first transcontinental tour. 
The nation’s youngest ballet troupe, it 
specializes in dances like “Yankee Clipper” 
and “Filling Station” (Newsweek, July 
17, 1937) which are inspired by typical 
moments and customs in American history. 
Topping the Ballet Caravan’s schedule of 
dances is a new attraction: “Billy the Kid,” 
for which Aaron Copland, 37-year-old 
Brooklyn-born composer, wrote the music. 
Oct. 12, New Yorkers will turn out in 


honor of the most famous group of all: the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. It is offering 
the longest ballet season at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House since Serge Diaghileff en- 
thralled audiences there in 1917. The open- 
ing-night Metropolitan audience will be 
regaled with a special tidbit: Leonide 
Massine, the company’s veteran star and 
director, in the world premiére of “Gaité 
Parisienne,” which is spiced with the can- 
can and other terpsichorean indiscretions. 

Another world premiére will be offered 
Oct. 20 with the production of “Bogatyri” 
to Borodin’s music. Debussy’s “L’Aprés- 
midi d’un Faune,” after the choreography 
of Nijinsky, will be another significant item 
in the large repertory of eighteen ballets. 

Altogether the company is presenting 
no less than nine American premiéres, the 
greatest number in its history. The 65 
dancers, seven of them Americans, follow 
the New York engagement with a six- 








American ballet: ‘Billy the Kid’ 
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THEATRE WEEK 





“The pall that latterly and relent- 
lessly seems to hover over the Theatre 
Guild’s productions is again in evidence 
in the instance of André Birabeau’s 
Dame Nature. I reported in this 
place after witnessing its summer try- 
out that the play, provided it were 
properly nurtured in the meantime, 
indicated considerable possibilities as 
light diversion. In point of fact, even 
in its then unprepared state, it was 
promisingly droll stuff. But now that 
it has been brought to town and as it 
is unloaded on the Guild’s storm-tossed 
subscribers, it only goes to prove again 
that for sheer theatrical ineptitude the 
once-esteemed Guild presently hasn’t 
a rival this side of an Arkansas little 
theatre. 

It was plain to anyone who knew the 
least thing about the stage, as I among 
many others either directly nominated or 
politely hinted, that certain alterations 
would have to be made in the summer 
production to safeguard its New York 
critical and commercial success. But 
not only did the Guild not make them; 
it actually—as in the case several years 
ago of Savoir’s potentially jovial “He” 
—monkeyed what other values the ex- 
hibit already had right out of it. The 
director, Mr. Worthington Miner, re- 
directed what is essentially a comedy 
of juvenile sexual infraction and preg- 
nancy into the oversentimentalized 
spirit of a mother-love and father-love 
tearbriiu identical to “Madame X” as 
it might have been played by an old 
Munich stock company in short pants. 
The pace was so slow that the little 
girl of the play seemed to have ample 
leisure in which to have not only the 
single baby she had, but several sets 
of quintuplets. The innocent little boy’s 
role was cast with an actor tall enough 
to light Gary Cooper’s cigar and so 
clipped-British in speech and so so- 
phisticated in manner that Noel Cow- 
ard seemed in comparison like Peter 
Holden. Patricia Collinge’s intermit- 
tently wooden adaptation, clearly 
audible in the summer tryout, with its 
translated French here and there sug- 
gesting Roget working for the Tona- 
wanda Lumber Co., was left unedited. 
And the second act, which repeats 
three fundamentally similar scenes, 
was supermonotonized by directing all 





Sing Out the Hellzapoppin 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


the scenes in a single lugubrious mood. 
Let’s mercifully not go on. You'll find 
HELLZAPopPPIN, a screwball revue that 
is funnier than the whole Theatre Guild 
board of directors rolled together, re- 
lievingly just around the corner. 

Sinc Out tHE News, modeled after 
the worthy “Pins and Needles” and by 
the same authors (assisted by the 
Messrs. Kaufman and Hart) , is another 
in the line of music shows which em- 
brace the Leftist philosophy and con- 
sist mainly in facetiz: about Roosevelt, 
the New Deal, the Republican party, 
and Congress. When they were new, 
these exhibits were highly amusing, 
but they are getting stale and tiresome 
with repetition. In me, for one, they 
are gradually beginning to induce a 
peculiar nostalgia for the bygone shows 
in which the beautiful Princess Esmer- 
alda stood in the moonlight and in 
which Pepo, the brigand’s menial with 
the bald head, purveyed jocosities 
about Philadelphia, Oshkosh, Kalama- 
zoo, and the Gowanus Canal. Musical 
shows should lean a little toward ro- 
mance and maybe the Leftist philoso- 
phy isn’t conducive to it. As things are 
going now, I am getting to the point 
where I'll trade any ten jokes about 
the New Deal, however good, for one 
measure of a Victor Herbert song. 
Nevertheless, “Hellzapoppin,” which is 
approximately as romantic as throm- 
bosinusitis, is an elixir to rip the seat 
right off your bloomers. 

Before proceeding to Clare Boothe’s 
lampoon of Hollywood and points east 
named Kiss tHe Boys Goopsys, I 
mustn’t neglect to mention a revue 
called “Hellzapoppin,” which is the 
lowest, loudest, and most hilarious 
stage spectacle seen hereabouts since 
the late Civic Repertory company’s 
production of “John Gabriel Bork- 
man.” Proceeding now to Miss Boothe’s 
exhibit, we may roughly describe it as 
a somewhat too extended dramatiza- 
tion of one of Cole Porter’s more acrid 
lyrics. Concealing the theatrically con- 
ventional in unconventional humor, it 
is often saucily amusing even though 
it periodically impresses one as being 
too much vinegar and too little salad. 
In conclusion, as a party to end all 
parties, “Hellzapoppin” is the “Hellza- 
maxwell.” 








NEWSWEEK 





month coast-to-coast tour. Among the stars 
are Tamara Toumanova, Alexandra Da- 
nilova, and a newcomer, Nini Theilade, 
former protégée of Max Reinhardt. 





MUSIC NOTES 


Since 1912 the Philadelphia Orchestra 

and Leopold Stokowski have been almost 
synonymous. This week the orchestra 
opens its 39th season under a new direc- 
tor—Eugene Ormandy, conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony for five years and 
joint conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra since 1936. Under a three-year con- 
tract, the 38-year-old Hungarian takes full 
charge as music director and will be in 
command of the orchestra’s programs, per- 
sonnel, soloists, and guest conductors. Or- 
mandy’s appointment formally terminates 
the Philadelphia regime of Stokowski, who 
lately has been conducting for the movies. 
But it was announced last week that 
Stokowski will return to the Philadelphia 
Orchestra to conduct eleven concerts next 
spring. 
The Boston Symphony also opens this 
week—for its 58th season and the fifteenth 
under Serge Koussevitsky’s baton. Guest 
conductors include Georges Enesco, Eu- 
gene Goossens and Igor Stravinsky, who 
will also be soloist in the American pre- 
miére of his new piano concerto. 


§ After twelve years as director of the 
Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia, 
Josef Casimir Hofmann last week resigned 
to devote more of his time to composing 
and making piano recordings. Many years 
ago Hofmann puzzled his public by play- 
ing various compositions of an unknown 
“Dvorsky”—a name ultimately revealed 
as his creative pseudonym. Now 62, with 
his golden jubilee as a concert artist be- 
hind him and a reputation established al- 
most exclusively at the keyboard, Hof- 
mann gives some evidence of following in 
the footsteps of his master, Anton Rubin- 
stein, the peerless pianist whose greatest 
interest was composition. 





ENTERTAINMENT 


‘If I Were King’: 
Ronald Colman Plays Villon 
in Third Film Version 


In the brief span of years between 1431, 
when he was born, and 1463, when he 
mysteriously disappeared from the haunts 
of those that knew him, Francois Villon 
was twice sentenced to be hanged. Scholar 
and poet, gutter companion of crooks and 
wantons, Villon fought in a Paris street 
brawl in which a man was knifed to death, 
robbed a chapel of 500 gold crowns, and 
achieved a record as a jailbird that event- 
ually resulted in his banishment from the 
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city he loved. However, the poet romanti- 
cized in Paramount’s current Ir I Were 
Kine is a gallant figure and only mildly 
amoral. 

The fictional Villon came to the stage 
first in 1901, when E. H. Sothern played 
the role which Justin Huntly McCarthy 
had created. Almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury later, set to a Rudolf Friml score, the 
McCarthy play was transformed into the 
rousing and popular “Vagabond King.” 
The play, in 1920, and the operetta, ten 
years later, both doubled as film fare.* In 
the first screen version, William Farnum 
portrayed the poet. In the remake of the 
play Farnum has a minor role. Ronald Col- 
man, most persuasive of today’s romantic 
swashbucklers, carries on the whitewashed 
Villon tradition. 

Adapted by Preston Sturges, the apoc- 
ryphal legend of the rogue-rhymester, 
whom a prankish Louis XI makes Grand 
Constable of France for a week’s amuse- 
ment, varies from its source chiefly in not 
taking itself too seriously. Colman’s Villon 
is still the roistering cock of the Paris un- 
derworld, the Robin Hood who feels for a 
starving proletariat, the respectful admirer 
of the lovely Katherine DeVaucelles 
(Frances Dee), and the swordsman who 
cheats the gallows by leading a Paris mob 





Colman with Villon beard 


in victorious battle against an army of 
besieging Burgundians. But the actor plays 
him with a hint of tongue-in-cheek bland- 
ness that is one of the film’s saving graces. 
In this attitude he is seconded by Basil 
Rathbone, who gives a diverting imper- 
sonation of a shrewd and doddering Louis, 
and by a cast that includes Ellen Drew, 
C. V. France, Ralph Forbes, and Stanley 
Ridges. 

In great measure Frank Lloyd is respon- 
sible for the fact that an often-told tale 





_ “Also, in 1927, John Barrymore played Villon 


in the otherwise unrelated film “The Beloved 
Rogue.” 





Colman with Frances Dee 


shines through its cobwebs as colorful and 
satisfactory melodrama. As producer Lloyd 
has given “If I Were King” a fine cast 
and handsome trappings; as director, he 
has kept acres of Gothic sets and an army 
of extras from swamping the fresh char- 
acterizations with which he streamlines an 
old-fashioned romance. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tue Story or A Cueat (Cineas-Paris) : 
Almost a one-man show, with Sacha Guitry 
as author, director and chief actor, this 
novel biography of a gambler and card 
cheat provides a field day for the French 
actor and those who admire his impudence, 
sophistication, and wit. An excellent cast 
plays for the most part in pantomime 
against a running narrative by the ubiqui- 
tous Guitry. English titles by John 
Erskine. Serge Grave, Marguerite Moreno, 
Jacqueline Delubac, Rosine Derean. 





RADIO 





Air Wave Education 


Four months ago the Columbia Broad- 
casting System staged a demonstration of 
microphone technique in education be- 
fore the National Education Association 
convention in New York. It aroused so 
much interest that CBS this week in- 
corporated similar demonstrations into its 
“Frontiers of Democracy” program, a 
Monday feature of the nine-year-old daily 
program “American School of the Air.” 

For the invited teachers and students, 
the program will have a triple purpose: a 
broadcast of the theme of democratic 
government, a demonstration of studio 
technique for visitors sharing the stage, 
and a later open discussion of the pro- 
gram. This broadcast-demonstration-dis- 


cussion group has been formed into the 
Radio Teachers Institute, the first perma- 
nent body of its kind, with the purpose of 
showing teachers the best way of using 
educational radio programs in classes. 


{| The advance of education by radio was 
emphasized last week by a WPA grant of 
$200,000 to the Radio Division of the U.S. 
Office of Education, which cooperates with 
many state universities and now employs 
a staff of 157. A recent addition to the 
staff is Gilbert Seldes. 





RADIO NOTES 


Television stepped into the picture again 
with an announcement that Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s $500,000 transmit- 
ter, completed some months ago, is now 
being installed in the Chrysler tower. Four 
antennas, surrounding the tower and en- 
suring reception in New York over a 40- 
mile radius in all directions, will be linked 
by cable with the CBS television studio 
W2XAX in Grand Central Terminal. Ex- 
perimental programs will be televised late 
this fall; regular programs, by spring. 

Meanwhile R. H. Hyde, examiner for 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
has approved General Electric’s applica- 
tion for television stations in three other 
cities—Albany, Schenectady, and Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


| The most sophisticated of a score of ra- 
dio programs is “Information Please.” 
Since May 17, when this brain-twisting 
program opened on the WJZ Blue Net- 
work, the public has taken sadistic glee in 
hearing experts stumped by questions 
hurled at them. Clifton Fadiman hurls the 
questions at John Kieran and Franklin P. 
Adams, regular catchers, and at two in- 
vited guests. Each unanswerable question 
submitted by a listener gets $5. But a dif- 
ferent question has puzzled enthusiasts for 
weeks: How long would the program re- 
main sustaining? Last week it was answered 
when Canada Dry Ginger Ale announced 
its sponsorship beginning next month. 


{ Conductor of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System orchestra since the network 
opened Sept. 18, 1927, Howard Barlow last 
week signed a three-year renewal contract 
which will keep him in charge of the 60- 
piece CBS symphony until Oct. 10, 1941. 


{| The drawling Down East Yankee philos- 
ophy of Seth Parker and the hymn singing 
of the folks of Jonesport returned to the 
NBC network after an absence of two years 
—this time sponsored (Vick Chemical 
Co.) . Popular since the show first went on 
the air in 1929 as a sustaining program, it 
was suspended two years ago by its creator, 
36-year-old Phillips Haynes Lord, because 
of the press of other programs. The only 
program in which he plays a part, Lord 
portrays Seth Parker, modeling him after 
his own grandfather. 
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McCarthy vs. Hartnett: 
Two Close Friends Square Off 


in the World Series 


Practically every member of the Chi- 
cago Cubs was a hero in the Windy City 
last week. For one after another shared 
the spotlight as the team climaxed its 
drive past the demoralized Pittsburgh 
Pirates to the National League pennant. 

Fans, limp from the drama of the closing 
days of the season, jabbered about how 
Charles Leo (Gabby) Hartnett, replacing 
Charley Grimm as manager July 20, by 
his inspirational force pepped up the team 
and fired it with confidence; how Bill Lee 
pitched four shutouts in succession, then 
worked in four consecutive games; how 
Dizzy Dean came back with his dead arm, 
fought as though life hung in the balance, 
and won the first game of a crucial series 
with Pittsburgh 2-1; how hero Hartnett 
broke up the second game with storybook 
home run, two out and two strikes in the 
ninth inning, no pitchers fresh if the game 
continued; how the 39-year-old Charlie 
Root, a veteran of thirteen seasons with 
the Cubs, clinched the flag by holding the 
St. Louis Cardinals in check 10-3, while 
Pittsburgh lost to Cincinnati 9-6. 

Thus ended the hottest National League 
finish since 1908 when Fred Merkle, New 
York Giant on first base, pulled his fa- 
mous boner of forgetting to touch second 
as the winning run scored—an omission 
which Johnny Evers discovered as fans 
swarmed on the field; he called for the 
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Acme 


Batting order of the Bronx Bombers—each a home-run threat: Cro- 
setti, Rolfe, Henrich, DiMaggio, Gehrig, Dickey, Selkirk, and Gordon 


ball, forced Merkle out, and gave the 
Cubs a play-off opportunity which they 
won. Last Aug. 9, Pittsburgh was leading 
comfortably by six and a half games; the 
Giants were next; the Cubs were one and 
a half games farther back, and Cincinnati 
was one game behind the Cubs. 

From then on the race became hilarious. 
For a time during August, it seemed none 
of the four leaders wanted the pennant. 
They suffered defeat after defeat, losing 
almost as many games as they won. But 
finally the Cubs took to the winning path. 
With a drive of 21 victories and a tie in 
25 games, they clinched the flag on the 





Wide World 


Celebration of the Chicago Cubs—after winning the National League 


pennant, before meeting the New York Yankees 


next to the last day of the regular season. 

Meanwhile, the New York Yankees 
coasted effortlessly to the American 
League pennant, sewed it up on Sept. 18 
and, with incentive removed, played out 
the schedule sleepily. 

The Dope. Statistical evidence—batting 
averazes, runs batted in, home runs, etc. 
—points conclusively to a Yankee victory 
in the World Series, either in four straight 
games or four out of five. Called by many 
the greatest group of sluggers ever assem- 
bled on one team, the Yankees have eight 
regulars capable of socking a home run at 
any time. 

The line-up of the Bronx Bombers 
with their 1938 home-run totals: Cro- 
setti (9), Rolfe (10), Henrich (22), Di- 
Maggio (32), Gehrig (29), Dickey (27), 
Selkirk (10), and Gordon (25). When Big 
Red Ruffing pitches, the Yanks have nine 
potential fence busters. Both teams rate 
about even in pitching, but the Cub staff 
overworked itself last week and the Yan- 
kee throwers should be much fresher. 

The Cubs’ cause, however, isn’t en- 
tirely hopeless. There’s a chance that the 
Yanks, having coasted so long, will no’ be 
able to tighten up without trying too 
hard, whereas the Cubs’ momentum is the 
sort that many times in the past has won 
the championship for a theoretical under- 
dog. With the Cubs, too, is the law of 
averages. The New Yorkers are three-in-a- 
row league winners, two-in-a-row series 
victors. Twice before (the Giants in 1923 
and the Athletics in 1931) teams have had 
the chance to win three series in a row, 
but the feat has not yet been accom- 
plished. 

The Managers. Bleacherites like to 
think that the World Series is a grudge 
fight, and undoubtedly this championship 
will be fought for bitterly, if solely because 
the winning players receive approximately 
$2,000 apiece more than the losers. But 
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nowhere in baseball are two closer friends 
than the rival managers. 

In the winter, Hartnett often visits 
Joe McCarthy, the New York Yankee 
boss, in his Buffalo home. In May 1935, 
when Joe was critically ill with influenza 
and gall-bladder complications, Leo sat up 
all night outside the door, anxiously wait- 
ing for bulletins until his pal was out of 
danger. 

The friendship traces back to 1925-30, 
when McCarthy came up from the minor 
leagues to manage the Cubs. His first step 
was to get rid of old Pete Alexander, a 
move which made him many enemies on 
the team. But Hartnett, liking McCarthy 
at first sight and respecting his judgment, 
persuaded fellow players to forgive Mc- 
Carthy and get behind him. 

McCarthy never forgot the favor, in 
fact returned it many times over. In those 
days Hartnett was a big happy-go-lucky 
Irishman who was preparing in no way 
for the future. He wasn’t a wild rioter off 
the field, but he spent money freely and 
ate far too many waffles for his waistline. 
Playing the role of fatherly adviser, Mc- 
Carthy persuaded Hartnett to eat less and 
save more and mold himself for a manage- 
rial job. Today, thanks to this guidance, 
Hartnett is still not so corpulent he must 
retire from active catching and he has a 
nest egg of real-estate investments. 

Faude-out: The 1938 regular season—a 
year which will remain memorable chiefly 
for Johnny Vander Meer’s two consecu- 
tive no-hit games and the sore-arm epi- 
demic that slowed up one star pitcher 
after another—concluded on an incredible 
note. Bob Feller, Cleveland righthander, 
broke the strike-out record by fanning 
eighteen Detroit Tigers (he and Dizzy 
Dean jointly held the old mark at seven- 
teen) , yet lost the game 4-1. Pitching with 
a full windup and disregarding base run- 
ners, Feller gave up, between strike-outs, 
seven hits and seven passes. 

By five percentage points with an aver 
age of .342, Ernie Lombardi, Cincinnati’s 
bulky catcher, led Johnny Mize of the St. 
Louis Cardinals for the National League 
batting championship; and (with a .349 
average) Jimmy Foxx of the Boston Red 
Sox, though bothered with sinus infections 
throughout the season, led Jeff Heath, 
Cleveland rookie, by the same margin for 
the American League title. Foxx finished 
first of all major-league sluggers in the 
important matter of driving in runs with 
174. Babe Ruth worshipers sighed with 
relief at the news that lanky Hank Green- 
berg of Detroit failed to surpass the King 
of Swat’s home run record of 60 in a single 
season. Wilting in the final days, Green- 
berg stopped at 58—tying the total set 
by Foxx in 1932. 

The leading National League pitcher: 
Lee (Cubs) with 22 won, 9 lost; first 
American League thrower: Lefty Grove 
(Boston Red Sox), who won fourteen and 
lost only four before a sore arm sent him 
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In this world of present uncertain- 
ties Douglas is proud of its major 
part in building up U. S. air forces 
to adequate strength x x Built with 
the same precision as U. S. military 
planes are Douglas commercial 
transports. In world-wide airline 
use these planes are rendering a 
universal travel service that has no 
parallel in transportation history 
¢& *& For national defense, for air- 
line service depend on Douglas. 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


DOUGINE, 


America’s EY Largest Aircraft Builder 


“GO DOUGLAS” ALL THE WAY ON THESE WORLD-WIDE AIRLINES 


NORTH AMERICA: American Airlines Inc. .. . Bronifl Airways . . . Eastern Air Lines ... Pon Americon 
Airwoys ...17.W.A.... United Air lines ... Western Air Express . . . Wilmington-Cotalino Airline. .. 
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lines of Australio . . . Australion Notional Airways ... EUROPE: A. B. Aerotransport, Sweden . . . Air 
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... LAP.E, Spain... 1. AR. E.S.,Roumonia... LOT, Poland .. . Swissair, Switzerfond ., . ORIENT; 
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to the dugout. Of those who pitched a full 
quota of games in the American League, 
Ruffing (Yankees) made the best showing 
with 21 victories and 7 defeats. 

Unofficial attendance figures, released 
by owners, showed 10,000,000 watched 
major-league baseball in 1938—600,000 
more than a year ago. 





Sam J. Snead, Athlete 


Most golf stars would concede that, if 
luck and experience were entirely elimi- 
nated and form alone counted, Samuel 
Jackson Snead would win one tournament 
a‘ter another. He hits his iron shots, 
bunker recoveries, and putts as well as 
anyone. And when he bears down, he can 
f-equently drive $25 yards—75 yards 
farther than any tournament player save 
husky Jimmy Thomson, whose short game 
is nothing to brag about. 

Today Snead captures galleries as Bobby 
Jones once did, though the 26-year-old 
West Virginia hillbilly has yet to win the 
game’s highest prize, the National Open. 
All the well-known stars teed off last 
week in the 108-hole tournament on the 
Fenway course, White Plains, but none 
attracted half the crowd which cheered 
on Slammin’ Sam. He was able to reach 
tie first hole, 294 yards, with a lofted 
s-oon, whereas others couldn’t hit to with- 





Slammin’ Sam Snead 


in 50 yards of the carpet with a driver. 

On the final day, Ralph Guldahl, Na- 
tional Open champion of 1937 and 1938, 
played his grim, serious game directly 
ahead of Snead and had an outside chance 
of winning; yet few walked with him. 
Snead, relaxed and drably dressed in gray 
slacks, a dark blue shirt, and a dirty gray 
felt hat, was the favorite to w:n the 
longest (six rounds) and richest ($13,500 
in purses) golf contest ever staged. 


With consecutive rounds of 73, 72, 73, 
72, 71, and 69—a total of 430 shots—he 
fulfilled expectations and won the $5,000 
first. prize. In second place—worth $2,000 
—came Billy Burke, National Open cham- 
pion of 1931, with 432. He was followed by 
Paul Runyan and Byron Nelson with 434, 
which won them $900 apiece. 

Snead’s victory boosted his competitive 
earnings this year to $17,572.83—far out- 
distancing the money prizes ever accumu- 
lated in a single year by such stars as 
Walter Hagen and Gene Sarazen. In ad- 
dition, he has pocketed about $10,000 for 
endorsing the products of the Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co. 

Golfers would give anything to know 
how Snead gets such tremendous distance. 
Though built solidly and 6 feet tall, he’s 
no giant. One of Snead’s chief assets, says 
Sarazen, is the ability to stay back on his 
heels when he hits. This perfect foot con- 
trol, maintained despite an exaggerated 
pivot and an extra long backswing, is the 
secret. Temperamentally, he has just the 
right mixture of traits to make the ideal 
golf champion—an oversupply of cocki- 
ness and an undersupply of imagination. 
When a close-up of his face first appeared 
in a New York newspaper, a friend mailed 
it to him. The letter’s arrival brought a 
gasp: “How’d they ever get that. I’ve 
never been in New York.” 

Few know it, but Snead ranks as one 
of America’s foremost all-around athletes. 
At Valley Hill School, he high-jumped 6 
feet, ran 100 yards under 10 seconds, 
boxed, and played good enough baseball 
to receive invitations from major-leagues. 





The Pace That Thrills 


At the tag end of the Grand Circuit 
season, the nation’s leading trotters and 
pacers concentrated their efforts on break- 
ing existing world records. One after 
another last week—between regular races 
on the program—they cut loose on solo 
dashes around the 1-mile track at Lexing- 
ton, Ky. Five of them rewrote the record 
book. 

The most remarkable mark was set by 
Billy Direct, a four-year-old owned by 
Daniel McConville of Ogdensburg, N.Y., 
and Patrick Downey of Worcester, Mass. 
Under the guiding hand of his driver, 
Victor Fleming, Billy Direct broke Dan 
Patch’s record—set 33 years ago—by one- 
quarter of a second. He covered the dis- 
tance in 1 minute 55 seconds—an achieve- 
ment which proved even more amazing 
when experts remembered that the famous 
pacer of three decades ago was aided by 
a windshield propped up in front of the 
driver for streamlining. 

Next day Greyhound, the six-year-old 
champion of all trotters, owned by E. J. 
Baker of St. Charles, IIl., sprinted to a 
new record of 1 minute 5514 seconds, 
lowering his own world’s standard of 
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1:56 set last year on the same track 

Rosalind, 1936 Hambletonian champion, 
established a new record for trotting mare; 
of 1:57—a quarter of a second under her 
own mark of last August. Her Ladyship 
clipped three-fourths of a second off her 
own low mark of 1:5744 for pacing mares. 
And Chief Counsel covered the mile dis. 
tance in 1:5734 to lower Billy Direct’, 
1937 record for three-year-old pacers of 
1:58. 


“| Last August Lawrence Sheppard, man- 
ager of the Hanover Shoe Farms, Hanover, 











Rotofotos 


Billy Direct, fastest pacer 


Pa., bought McLin, a promising young 
trotter from William H. Cane for $20,000. 
Ten days later Sheppard got most of his 
money back, when McLin_ won the 
Hambletonian, annual three-year-old clas- 
sic, and the $19,944.30 purse. Last week 
Sheppard turned McLin into a profit. He 
sold the 1938 champion to Count Man- 
gelli of Italy for $25,000. McLin will con- 
tinue to race in this country. 





Football: Day of the Coaches 


When a coach shifts from one college to 
another, it ordinarily takes him at least a 
year to show much improvement over his 
predecessor. The remarkable thing about 
the 1938 season, so far, is the consistently 
fine start of many “new” coaches. 


] George A. Munger got off on the right 
foot when his Pennsylvania team won the 
opening game from Lafayette, unbeaten 
last year, 34-6. 


§ Herbert O. (Fritz) Crisler, moving from 
Princeton to Michigan, scored an upset 
victory over Michigan State 14-0, before 
$2,500, the largest Oct. 1 crowd. The 
Wolverines scent a revival of the good old 
days, 1930-33, when the team went un- 
beaten. 
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«Elton (Tad) Weiman, who replaced 
Crisler at Princeton, ran through Williams 
39-0. 

€ Harry J. Mehre, transferring from Geor- 
via to Mississippi, developed a team that 
conquered Louisiana State, heavy favorite, 
29-7, and Louisiana Tech 27-7. 


€ Joel Hunt, filling Mehre’s old shoes at 
Georgia, nosed out Citadel 20-12 and South 
Carolina 7-0. 


€ Capt. W. H. Wood, taking over football 
command at West Point, directed the 
Army past Wichita 32-0 and V.P.I. 39-0. 


¢ A. H. Elward’s Purdue team led Detroit 
19-6 and Butler 21-6. 


«G. A. Oliver’s Oregon eleven defeated 
Washington State 10-2 and U.C.L.A. 
14-12. 


Other unexpected scores, Oct. 1. Mild 
surprises—Columbia 27, Yale 14; Brown 
90, Harvard 13; Tulane 0, Auburn 0 (the 
third consecutive scoreless tie); Virginia 
13, Washington & Lee 0; Oklahoma 7, 
Rice 6. Shock—Notre Dame 52, Kansas 0. 
(Many experts had ranked the Irish as 
just another team.) 





GUESSING GAMES 


NewsweEek’s predictions for games played on 
Oct. 1 turned out to be 30 right, 8 wrong, 3 
tied. The season’s record to date: 43 right, 13 
wrong, 4 tied—a percentage of .76. The maga- 
zine’s choices for Oct. 8 follow (favorites in 
italics) . 


InteRsECTIONAL: Detroit-Catholic U.*; 
Southern Methodist-Marquette*; Texas 
Christian-Temple*; Duke-Colgate; Notre 
Dame-Georgia Tech; Idaho-North Da- 
kota State; Louisiana State-Rice; Ohio 
State-Southern California; Santa Clara- 
Texas A. & M.; Oklahoma-Texas; West 
Virginta-Washington & Lee. 

East: Brown-Lafayette; Fordham-Waynes- 
burg; Cornell-Harvard; Holy Cross- 
Manhattan; Villanova-Muhlenberg; Yale- 
Pennsylvania; Penn  State-Bucknell; 
Pittsburgh-Duquesne; N.Y.U.-Rutgers; 
Syracuse-Maryland; Amherst-Tufts; Co- 
lumbia-Army; Wesleyan-Bowdoin; Dart- 
mouth-Princeton. 

Sourneast: Alabama-North Carolina 
State; Clemson-V.M.I.; Florida-Sewanee; 
North Carolina-Tulane; Tennessee-Au- 
burn; Navy-Virginia; V.PJ.-William & 
Mary. 

Soutnwest: Baylor-Arkansas. 

Mipwest: JIndiana-Illinois; Wisconsin- 
lowa; Missouri-Kansas State; Michigan- 
Chicago; Michigan State-Illinois Wes- 
leyan; Minnesota-Purdue; Nebraska- 
Iowa State; Northwestern-Drake. 

West: Denver-Colorado State*; Washing- 
ton-U.C.L.A.; Colorado-Utah State; 
Stanford-Washington State. 





*Friday, Oct. 7. 
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“Hennessy-and-soda? Very good, sir.”’ 


At the Club, at home, when dining out... 
for a refreshing drink you'll make no mis- 
take with Hennessy-and-soda. The quality, 
bouquet and “clean” taste that make Three- 
Star Hennessy the preferred liqueur give 
distinction to a highball. 


HENNESSY-and-SODA ... 1 jigger of Three- 


Star Hennessy « 3 ice cubes « Plain soda water 


INSIST ON HENNESSY inaBrandy Cocktail * Mint Julep 
* Stinger Cocktail * Brandy Sour * Side Car * Old-Fashioned 


* QUALITY wx BOUQUET * CLEAN TASTE 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & C° - Established 1765 
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The critical acclaim which greeted 
Richard Hughes’ In Hazarp (Harpers, 
$2.50) when it appeared in England 
was unanimous. But I have yet to see 
an English review that shows the re- 
viewer knew what the book is about. 
Thus Desmond MacCarthy in The Sun- 
day Times, James Agate in The Daily 
Express, David Garnett in The New 
Statesman, and Grahame Greene in The 
Spectator compare it with Conrad’s 
“Typhoon” even to the latter’s disad- 
vantage. With the rest of the reviewers 
they use the words “magnificent,” “tre- 
mendous,” “dazzling,” “superb,” “thrill- 
ing,” and “classic.” But one and all 
they write as though they thought it 
was a sea story and nothing else. 

“In Hazard” is a “sea” story in the 
same way that “Moby Dick” is, or in 
the same way that “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
and “Don Quixote” are “land” stories. 
The scene of the drama is aboard a ship 
in a hurricane; and if Hughes’ descrip- 
tion of the plight of the Archimedes, 
caught broadside in a 200-mile-an-hour 
gale, is not the “best” in any language, 
at least there is none better. But the 
story is an allegory of England, the 
English, and the English tradition in 
the modern world. 

Hughes, who is a Welshman, knows 
that London reviewers are slow in com- 
prehension, so he tried to make it easy 
for them to understand what they were 
reading. On the very first page he could 
not have been plainer if he had said: 
“This is an allegory. It is about Great 
Britain, her statesmanship, her colonial 
empire, her subjects, her traditions, her 
morals, manners, codes, myths, faith, 
weaknesses, and good qualities. Because 
Ramsay MacDonald was Prime Min- 
ister at the time this novel took shape 
in my mind, I gave the chief engineer 
of the Archimedes the name Ramsay 
MacDonald. The Archimedes is the 
British ship of state and, though I de- 
scribed her in terms of nautical design, 
the very terms I used were analogous 
to the components, design, and char- 
acter of the British Empire. Captain 
Edwardes is the symbol of His Majes- 
ty; Mr. Rabb is, as I say on page 18, 
‘the best type of Englishman—a likable 
person, with a crisp hearty voice, clean 
mind, and courteous manner,’ inhibited, 
moralistic, governed more by conscious- 
ness of class distinctions and etiquette 
of the classes than by the heart and in- 
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An Allegory of a Nation 


by BURTON RASCOE 


stincts, a man so drilled not to show 
emotion that when the emotion of fear 
seized him, Captain Edwardes saw in 
Rabb’s face for the first time what Fear 
looked like, its bare aspect—something 
to be more afraid of than the wind, 
something worse than the plague. 
Young Dick Watchett is the English 
lad of the new generation, taking such 
pride in the job of oil pouring to want 
to do it well—to make an art of it, but 
destined to be unlike Mr. Rabb in that 
the boy has glimpsed beauty in the 
body of a girl and because something 
told him that Ao Ling, a Chinese mem- 
ber of the crew whom Dick had knocked 
out when Ao Ling had become a ‘ban- 
dit,’ was not just a nigger to be ex- 
ploited and kept in his place by the 
‘superior’ white Briton, but a human 
being, with eyes, hands, organs, di- 
mensions, senses, affections, passions, 
fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same 
diseases, healed by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same winter 
and summer as a Church of England 
gentleman. Ao Ling is Britain’s subject 
races.” 

Being called a “writer of sea stories” 
was an undeserved fate that plagued 
and chagrined Conrad. In vain did he 
protest that he did not write about 
foc’sles and marlinspikes, capstans and 
belaying pins but about the soul of man 
and that but few of his stories were 
even laid at sea. It is superficial to 
speak of “In Hazard” as a sea story and 
it is mental undiscernment to compare 
Conrad and Hughes; for they are both 
in their separate ways unique and their 
works bear no resemblance whatever, 
either in style, character, point of view, 
substance, mood or detail, except that 
a hurricane occurs in “Typhoon” and a 
hurricane occurs in “In Hazard.” 

In “A High Wind in Jamaica” Hughes 
brought forth a classic in English litera- 
ture as certain of permanence as “Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” “David Copperfield,” 
“Henry Esmond,” or “Alice in Wonder- 
land.” It is unlike any novel ever be- 
fore written. Bernard Shaw said that 
Hughes’ “A Sister’s Tragedy” is the 
finest one-act play ever written. “In 
Hazard” is the work of a seer. Here is 
an artist’s forecast of Chamberlain’s 
flight to Hitler; and here is a youngish 
Briton’s noble tribute to the enduring 
values fostered by his people. 














Lusha Nelson 


Carl Van Doren, biographer 








Poor Richard Uncloaked: 
Van Doren’s Book on Franklin 
Important and Revealing 


“Franklin, the most widely read of auto- 
biographers, is best known from his ‘Au- 
tobiography,’ and _ therefore too little 
known,” writes Carl Van Doren in the 
preface to his just-published life of Poor 
Richard. That “masterpiece of memory 
and honesty,” Franklin’s own story, dealt 
with his boyhood and his years as a printer 
and citizen of Philadelphia but stopped 
before his career had fairly gotten under 
way. For an account of the revolutionary, 
statesman, philosopher, journalist, scien- 
tist, diplomat, wit, and gallant, one must 
look elsewhere. 

There have been many lives of Franklin, 
from Parson Weems’ to the excellent study 
by the Frenchman Bernard Fay: “Frank- 
lin, the Apostle of Modern Times.” But 
none can equal in scholarship, in literary 
craft or scope the new work of Van Doren. 
It is long—it could have been three times 
as long, remarks the author—but it is 
short enough to be readable. It contains 
much that has never before been printed, 
such as the recently discovered “Elegy,” 
the earliest known example of Franklin’s 
writing. 

Using the material that Franklin him- 
self would have used, Van Doren has really 
continued the “Autobiography” in_ its 
hero’s own words. 

If the devil quotes scripture, so do the 
professional angels. Like all great men, 
Benjamin Franklin has been at the mercy 
of those who would use him to further 
their own ends. He has been hailed as 4 
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model of thrift; yet all his life he lamented 
his extravagance. Canonized today as a 
conservative saint, he was a lifelong radical 
and at 70 became the spearhead of a great 
revolution. 

He is praised as a plain man; yet he 
delighted in the rococo graces of the 
eighteenth century, was a notable squire 
of dames, proposed marriage at 72, and 
played chess with the lovely Madame 
Brillon as she sat in her covered bath. 
More recently, the anti-Semites have been 
circulating a forged speech in which the 
great democrat was supposed to have made 
a malicious attack on the Jews. 

Van Doren’s book is detailed because 
the details of Franklin’s life are both di- 
verting and significant. The story of his 
spectacles is an example: bothered by the 
frequent necessity to exchange his reading 
glasses for a pair enabling him to see the 
landscape, and vice versa, Franklin had 
the glasses cut and “half of each kind 
associated’ in the same circle.” In other 
words he invented bifocals and thought 
nothing of it. Aptly symbolic of the fact 
that Franklin was the link between the 
eighteenth-century Age of Reason and the 
New World is the account of his meeting 
with Voltaire at the Academy of Science 
in Paris. After they had shaken hands, 
others present insisted that they salute 
a la frangaise and all were treated to the 
spectacle of the two aged philosophers 
kissing each other on both cheeks. John 
Adams, who was a sour-faced observer of 
these proceedings, records that the cry 
spread immediately throughout France: 
“How charming to see Solon and Sophocles 
embrace!” 

Van Doren has made no attempt to 
tailor his subject to any preconceived pat- 
tern. What he has done is to “rescue him 
from the dry, prim people who have 
claimed him as one of them . . . [who] re- 
gard him as a treasure shut up in a savings 
bank to which they have the lawful key. 

“T herewith give him back, in his grand 
dimensions, to his nation and the world.” 
(BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 782 pages, 325,000 
words. Illustrations, bibliography, index. 
Viking, New York. $3.75.) 





April Fool 


On the first of April, the villagers of 
Saugersville awoke to discover that theirs 
was the only town left in the world. The 
roads leading north, south, east, and west 
all ended in a tangle of forest. The electric 
power, the radio, and the telephone had 
died. From the hilltop where they used 
to see the smoke from half a dozen towns, 
no smoke could be seen. 

Thus Josephine Young Case, a daughter 
of Owen D. Young, begins a long nar- 
rative poem called At MIDNIGHT ON THE 
3lst or Marcu. She tells how the vil- 
lagers, after a few days of bewilderment, 
turned doggedly back to their tasks. The 
life of the hamlet becomes more intense; 








NOT THE HAIR 


WE FAKED THE BALDNESS. 
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ARS ago “before and after” photos used to be 
shown. Often the hair was faked on a bald head 
to illustrate some miraculous hair-grower. Now we 
. reverse this idea. The two photos 
are identical except the artist has 
ainted out the hair to illustrate 
ow baldness robs even a young 
man of his youthful looks. Science 
has never found a way to grow 
hair on a bald head. Why not 
try and keep your youth? 


DON’T NEGLECT 





START 














RIGHT NOW Care of your hair and scalp daily 
TO FIGHT in the form of brisk massage and 
DANDRUFF 





\ Lucky Tiger is wise. 
Dandruff is a real menace \ TRY 
to healthy hair growth. At 
the very first sign of those 
tell-tale dandruff flakes 
or itchy scalp, get a 
bottle of Lucky 
Tiger. Use it two or 
three times weekly and 
note results. Give 
your hair a fight- 
ing chance. 










UCKY TIGER has been a na- 
tional favorite for over a 
quarter-century. It does a man’s 
size job of removing loose dandruff, 
checking excessive falling hair, cor- 
recting scalp irritations and stopping 
that miserable itching. Lucky Tiger is a 
real hair beautifier. Get a bottle of Lucky Tiger 
at your drug store or your favorite 10¢ counter. Or 
ask for professional applications at barber shops. 















IT’S SMART TO SAY: 


“MAKE MINE 
MONNET”’ 


Shipped by a house now a 
century old, Monnet Cognac 
has always been recognized 
as a brandy of incomparable 
goodness—reserved for those 

who insist on the finest. 
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86 Proof -- Copyright 1988, National Distillers Products Corp., Import Division, N. ¥. C. 


Your Guide to EE 004 Liquors 
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everyone sets out in his own way to pre- 
serve the things he cares for. 

In a flight of this kind, an author can 
go haywire with symbolism; Mrs. Case 
doesn’t and, except for a derivative, and 
superfluous, Ethan Frome sequence, the 
blank verse has the authentic ring of folk- 
lore. (At Muipnicut on THE 31st OF 
Marcu. 132 pages. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston. $2.) 





Two on the Aisle 


Some actors and newspaper men keep 
press books bulging, more or less, with 
selected clippings of past performances; 
others have no need for such records of 
accomplishments. Almost all lecturers, 
however, keep their clip sheets up to date 
and travel behind a barrage of adjectival 
advance blurbs intended to lay low any 
urban and bucolic resistance. 

John Mason Brown, drama critic, part- 
time teacher, and lecturer, has piled into 
book form a collection of his theatre pieces 
written for The New York Post. Nine 
years ago Brown succeeded John Ander- 
son on The Post when Anderson moved 
on to greater newspaper recompense and 
a wider audience (he is now critic for The 
New York Journal-American) . 

From the vantage place of Two on THE 
Atste the critic-teacher-lecturer presents 
a spattering of youthfully arbitrary gen- 
eralities on the theatre and its personali- 
ties. There are few nuances in his pro- 
nouncements; there is much puerile shrill- 
ness. His dicta seem defensive rather than 
smooth blends of background and ability. 
The writer claims complete disinterest in 
the summer theatres. A lot of his writing 
reads like almost any summer theatre 
critic come to town. (Two on THE AISLE. 
310 pages, 100,000 words. Norton, New 
York. $2.75.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Marvsoroven. His Lire ann Times. 
By the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill. 652 
pages, 250,000 words. Illustrations, bibli- 
ography, index. Scribners, New York. 
$2.75. The sixth and final volume (1708- 
1722) in the superb biography of John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, by his 


distinguished descendant. 


Tue Cope or tHe Woosters. By P. G. 
Wodehouse. 298 pages, 87,000 words. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2. More 
of Jeeves and Bertie Wooster. All very 
much as usual and, as usual, funny. 


Music Is My Faitn. By David 
Mannes. 270 pages, 80,000 words. Illustra- 
tions. Norton, New York. $3. A violinist, 
teacher, and for twenty years conductor 
of free concerts at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York, put down for his 
children the unaffected story of his life 
and here, somewhat sketchily, reveals it— 





Wide World 
Pillars of Paper: During a four-day truce in a trucking strike that 
threatened to tie up newsprint deliveries, The New York Times—which 
requires 1,923 tons a week for all editions—stored an emergency supply 
of the giant paper rolls in corridors, the city room (above), and even the 
publisher’s reception room. 





from the honkytonks on Avenue A to his 
own school of music in the East 70s. 


Tue Captatn’s Cuatr. By Robert 
Flaherty. 315 pages, 80,000 words. Scrib- 
ners, New York. $2.50. The veteran ex- 
plorer and film maker (“Nanook of the 
North,” “Man of Aran,” “Tabu,” “Ele- 
phant Boy”) writes a story of adventure 
in the Hudson Bay country. 


Everysopy’s Music. By Schima Kauf- 
man. 320 pages, 95,000 words. Index. 
Crowell, New York, $2.50. A helpful guide 
for music lovers who want compact com- 
ment on each of nearly 300 compositions 
in the orchestral repertory, with the play- 
ing time of each work for good measure. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Crooxep Hinge. By John Dickson 
Carr. 289 pages. Harpers, New York. $2. 
Two men claimed to be Sir John Farnleigh. 
One of them died on the eve of identifica- 
tion. Was it suicide or murder? Witch- 
craft, a seventeenth-century automaton 
known as the Golden Hag, and an un- 
necessary love story are woven into the 
latest of the massive Dr. Fell’s surprising 
deductions. 

A Buunt Instrument. By Georgette 
Heyer. 310 pages. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $2. When Ernest Fletcher was found 
in his study with his head bashed in, his 
sister plaintively asked: “But who would 
want to murder dear Ernie?” Of the num- 
ber of people who might have wanted to, 
Superintendent Hannasyde at long last 
finds the right culprit in this story, which 
is below Miss Heyer’s usual high standard. 
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Royal Newspaper: 
Young Sons of Princess Mary 
Publish Yorkshire Monthly 


From the time Nicholas II became Czar 
of Russia in 1894 until he was executed in 
1918, he had a private newspaper, of which 
only one copy was printed each day. It 
was written by hundreds of foreign and 
domestic correspondents, who had orders 
to omit any “awkward” news of revolts or 
deimonstrations against the crown. In 24 
years, the paper cost Nicholas $437 ,000,000. 

Last August it was revealed that Vis- 
count Lascelles, 15, and the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles, 14, sons of the British Princess 
Royal, also dabble in publishing, on a less 
grandiose scale. Last week NEWSWEEK re- 
ceived excerpts from the September issue 
of the boys’ Harewood News, a mimeo- 
graphed “monthly” that appears approxi- 
mately nine times a year. 

One article “From our Local Military 
Correspondent” reveals details of the pred- 
icator, the secret electric sighting me- 
chanism on new British anti-aircraft guns: 
“The guns are layed [sic] on a point in the 
sky which the bomber will reach at the 
end of the time of the flight of the shell. 
Each predicator can operate either two or 
four guns.” 

In the sport category is an article on the 
1938 cricket season by F. Stanley Jackson, 
a famous cricketer, and “Racing Notes,” 
understood to have been written by the 
boys’ father, the Earl of Harewood. There 
is a travel article signed “H.M.,” a review 
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of the annual London radio show at 
Olympia, a report on the local agricultural 
and handicraft exhibit, and “Harewood 
Corner”—the column of local news notes. 
Here the boys report: “Once again we wel- 
come Queen Mary to Yorkshire. Her Maj- 
esty arrived at Harewood House from 
Scotland on Sept. 12 and will stay just 
over a week.” 

The paper is devoted to activities in or 
around Harewood House, the Earl of Hare- 
wood’s 2,000-acre ancestral estate near 
Leeds in Yorkshire. Early in their publish- 
ing careers, the boys announced a four- 
point limitation on articles: (1) Hare- 
wood or of local interest, (2) Yorkshire, 
(3) sport, (4) of general interest. 

Sold at 4 pence (8 cents) a copy, or 3 
shillings a year, the paper has more than 
50 subscribers, including most of the royal 
family. “Expenses,” say the young editors, 
“are more than paid for by the subscrip- 
tions received.” 


€ The Lascelles boys have usually made, 
not written, news. Viscount Lascelles 
started out by bawling all through his 
christening ceremony. Like most English 
boys, the youngsters are keen about sports. 
Their Uncle David, then Prince of Wales, 
taught them to box. Although their 178- 
year-old Georgian home was furnished by 
Robert Adam and Thomas Chippendale, 
is hung with family portraits by Reynolds 
and Lawrence, and houses a $2,000,000 
china collection, the boys are less inter- 
ested in antiques than in fishing—a fre- 
quent subject for Harewood News articles. 

At 13, each entered Eton, across the 
river from Windsor Castle. As first-year 
men, they both “fagged” like pupils of 
lesser rank: tidied up studies, made tea, 
ran errands, and got “swished” when they 
fell down on an assigned job. 





NLRB and Press Club 


About half the 474 active members of 
the National Press Club in Washington 
are members of the American Newspaper 
Guild, a C.LO. affiliate, and William Green 
of the A.F. of L. and John L. Lewis of the 
C.1.0. sometimes eat in the club restau- 
rant. A month ago an organizer for the 
United Cafeteria Employes Union, a C.1.0. 
group, forced an NLRB election order to 
determine his union’s right to represent 
the club’s 53 restaurant employes. Last 
week the election was held, and the union 
lost 23 to 30. 

Behind the union activity was Gardner 
(Pat) Jackson, the son of a millionaire 
railroad builder. Fired from the AAA after 
a run-in with Secretary Wallace, Jackson 
got the union bug, organized and financed 
the Southern Tenant Farmers Union, and 
for a time made things hot for Secretary of 
Labor Perkins and Attorney General Cum- 
mings. This won him the title of “Cham- 
pion of Lost Causes.” The waiters were 
lost cause number two. 
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Stalemate— 


Baton Rouge, La.: The checkers game 
which Ernest J. Walt and a friend in 
Czechoslovakia were playing by mail 
stalled because of the war threat. Walt, 
employed by the State Labor Department, 
feared censors might intercept his letters 
and accuse his friend of being a spy: 
“Imagine what a censor would think if he 
read: ‘Move 14 to 18, 28 to 32’.” 


Man’s Worst Enemy— 
London: Fighting against Eddie Phil- 


lips, in the second round Jack Doyle, the 
Irish tenor-boxer, swung a mighty right 
haymaker, missed, stumbled against the 
ropes, slipped, struck his head on the floor, 
and knocked himself out. 


Public Service— 
Washington, D.C.: A Public Health 


Service dentist is to tour isolated regions 
of the Great Lakes in an automobile trailer 
to clean up the molars of Coast Guards- 
men and other Federal employes. 


Night Watch— 
Saskatoon, Sask.: Herb Buckle, jewel- 


er, doesn’t know why, but he’s observed 
that one-third of the watches brought in 
for repairs have stopped between 12 mid- 
night and 3 o’clock in the morning. Also, 
his business picks up immediately after 
a thunderstorm. 


Education— 


Salamanca, N.Y.: Children violating 
traffic laws on bicycles used to be fined. 
But Chief of Police Frank J. Nobles ob- 
served that, since parents usually had to 
be called on to pay fines, violators took the 
punishment lightly and often repeated the 
offense. His new disciplinary measure re- 
quires each reckless riding youngster to 
copy the broken law 200 times. 


New York City: Philip Shafer, 21, 
who grew up in Virginia, is writing letters 
to departments of education in every state 
of the Union suggesting that teachers stop 
pulling children’s ears. The practice, he 
says, not only develops an inferiority com- 
plex but ruins one’s looks. Shafer, who 
blames his failure to land a salesman’s job 
on his ears, has arranged to have them 
sewed back. 


In the Drink— 


Honolulu: Disgusted at the number 
of foreign bathers basking on the beach at 
Waikiki, natives retreated to the solitary 
waters of the city’s reservoir and took a 
dip. It cost $300 to drain the 3,000,000- 
gallon tank and refill it. 











“It's the BEST handy- 
sized dictionary!” 


-. 


“because 

it defines 
for me all 
the most 


used words in 
speaking, read- 
ing and writing.” 


TUDENTS agree with teachers, secretar- 

ies, editors, that Webster's Collegiate is 
the best desk-size dictionary. Abridged 
from the “Supreme Authority’—WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
Second Edition. 110,000 Entries. 1,800 Illus- 
trations; 1,300 Pages. $3.50 to $8.50, depend- 
ing on bindings. Purchase of your book- 
dealer or direct from publishers. Write for 
FREE Quiz and Picture Game. G. & C. Mer- 
riam Co., 156 Br’dway, Springfield, Mass. 


The New WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE coin 








Free literature from Travel Agents or our offices: i Main 
St., San Francisco; 747 Pet. Sec. Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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BUSINESS: LABOR: AGRICULTURE 





Inadequate Merchant Marine 


Undergoing Rehabilitation 


New South American Line, 
Dollar Line 


Steps Toward Improvement 


Reorganization, 





Maritime Commissioner Land 





South America is one of this country’s 
best customers, but American steamship 
service to South America has long been 
“shamefully inadequate,” according to the 
United States Maritime Commission. Oct. 
8 this shortcoming will be partly corrected 
when the turbo-electric liner Brazil, 18,000 
gross tons, sails on its first voyage from 
New York to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. The liner 
will be followed at fortnightly intervals 
by sister ships, the Uruguay and the Ar- 
gentina. 

The three vessels, formerly the Virginia, 
California, and Pennsylvania, were pur- 
chased by the Maritime Commission, of 
which Rear Admiral Emory S. Land is 
chairman, from the Panama Pacific Line 
in June for $10,000,000, and subsequently 
$1,000,000 was spent on reconditioning. 
Cabins were enlarged; open-air tiled swim- 
ming pools were installed; and the dining 
saloons were air-conditioned. The vessels 
are being operated for the government- 
owned American Republics Line by Moore- 
McCormack Lines, Inc., of New York. 


Dollar Line 


Another step in the merchant-marine 
rehabilitation program occurred Sept. 27 
when the Maritime Commission announced 








American Republics ship Brazil, nee Virginia 


that Sen. William G. McAdoo, who failed 
to win renomination in the California pri- 
maries, will become chairman of the Dollar 
Steamship Lines, Inc. Joseph R. Sheehan. 
the commission’s executive director, will 
become president, resigning from: his pres- 
ent post. 

The commission also announced ap- 
proval of the plan (Newsweek, Aug. 29) 
for rehabilitating the Dollar Line with $4. 
500,000 in loans and a five-year operating 
subsidy of $3,000,000 a year. Under this 
arrangement the commission acquires 90 
per cent of the company’s common stock, 











The A.R. Line’s Routes 
to and (dots) from Argentina 


The new funds will make possible imme- 
diate reconditioning of the line’s ships and 
their return to transpacific and round-the- 
world operations. 





Significance 

The new South American service in part 
represents an effort to meet the competi- 
tion of Germany and Italy, which have 
been sending some of their best ships to 
South America. Recently it has been par- 
ticularly important for Hitler and Mus- 
solini to cultivate dependable sources of 
raw materials, including oil, food sup- 
plies, and cotton. 

Rehabilitation of the Dollar Line clears 
the deck for the commission’s further plans 
to expand shipping in the Pacific. A min- 
imum of 24 new vessels are to be built 
shortly at a cost of almost $100,000,000 
for operation from the West Coast to the 
Orient, South America, and Europe. In ad- 
dition, the Munson liners displaced from 
the South American route are being con- 
sidered for transpacific service out of 
Seattle. 

These steps are part of the Maritime 
Commission’s broader program of building 
up the American merchant marine on all 
essential trade routes. The country’s pres- 
ent fleet ranks fourth in tonnage and fifth 
in speed among the six principal maritime 
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nations. By 1942, 90 per cent of our ves- 
sels now in service will be twenty or more 
years old. 
" To remedy this, the Administration has 
called for a minimum building program of 
500 new ships in the next ten years to cost 
approximately $1,250,000,000. In accord- 
ance with the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, as many of these as possible are to be 
built by private companies, aided by Fed- 
eral subsidies. The remainder will be built 
for the government’s own account and 
leased to private operators under charter. 
So far the program is being carried out 
at a good pace. Since the first of the year 
orders have been placed for 37 new ships— 
twenty by the commission, seventeen by 
private firms. These include one passenger 
liner (for the United States Lines, to re- 
place the Leviathan) , 24 cargo vessels, and 
12 high speed tankers, all capable of being 
converted to naval use in case of war. 
Shipyards are enjoying the greatest activ- 
ity since 1922. The commission also has 
inaugurated seamen’s training schools on 
both coasts in recognition of “the vital 
importance of manpower to the entire pro- 
gram” (see page 10). 





Stock Exchange 
Completes Board 


Last week the investing public finally 
was given a direct voice in the manage- 
ment of the New York Stock Exchange. 
President William McC. Martin Jr. com- 
pleted the new streamlined board of gov- 
ernors by appointing three representatives 
of the public: Carle C. Conway, chairman 
of Continental Can; Robert M. Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chicago; 
and Gen. R. E. Wood, president of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 

A movement away from the traditional 
exclusiveness of the exchange’s inner circle 
began in 1934 when the depression-sobered 
governors appointed an advisory com- 
mittee of five nonmember partners of 
member firms and five laymen, including 
A. A. Berle Jr., then Chamberlain of New 
York City and an original Brain Truster. 
Reappointed each year, this group al- 
though without a vote performed a real 
service in interpreting the viewpoint of 
business and John Q. Investor. 

In 1935 the governing committee was 
enlarged to include eight nonmember part- 
ners. These office partners were in closer 
touch with investors than their colleagues 
on the floor and less inclined to adopt the 
“social club” attitude toward exchange 
affairs. 

The board of governors now includes 
besides the chairman and the president 
fifteen members, six nonmember partners 
of New York City firms having direct con- 
tact with the public, six member or non- 
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‘As You Were—’ 


By VIRGIL JORDAN 


"Theugh certain families down in 
dear old Sudetenland won’t be much 
interested in a couple of weeks, I must 
say the sudden outbreak of permanent 
peace in Europe on the last day of 
September 1938 was at least a nice bit 
of luck for a columnist scheduled to 
start explaining the present state of 
permanent prosperity in this country 
during the very week in which British 
bank clerks were busy digging bomb 
caves in their back yards. 

If the Duce’s dove hadn’t reached 
Adolf’s Aryan Ark in time with Ne- 
ville’s shopworn olive branch, any 
economic commentator would now be 
cribbing his Conrad and his Melville 
for the vocabulary necessary to de- 
scribe the tidal waves out of the po- 
litical typhoon that would have 
smashed the world’s business structure 
to smithereens. I should have been 
talking about the business cyclone, not 
about the business cycle. 

That storm gave us a better break 
than the Caribbean hurricane did for 
New England two weeks ago, but for 
anyone who could read between the 
lines it told us unmistakably what 
another World War will mean to the 
markets, the money, the whole econom- 
ic mechanism of the modern world, 
wherever men work, make things and 
trade them for their living. 

Mr. Roosevelt said it all in a single 
sentence of his first appeal to Hitler: 
“The economic system of every coun- 
try involved is certain to be shattered,” 
and I hope no one, including the Presi- 
dent, will ever forget it hereafter. 

In the few hours when the military 
juggernauts first began to move, the 
frantic stampede of men and money 
for safety tottered the exchanges, para- 
lyzed the markets, and started run- 
away currency inflation in every 
European financial center. Where trad- 
ing was not wholly suspended, fixed 
prices had the same effect. Even here, 
despite official assurances, we could 
not have stood the strain of open 
markets with crashing prices many 
days if war had begun. 

As the storm has passed prices have 
risen with the world’s sighs of relief 
at deliverance. The rebound from de- 
spair and panic will probably enable 
us to resume the painful and prob- 
lematic process of recovery where we 


left it when the furies began to make 
the Fiihrer scream at Mr. Benes. That 
is immensely better than it might have 
been, but it is not good enough for the 
millions in America and elsewhere who 
still expect prompt delivery of the 
more abundant life by a Hitler, a Mus- 
solini, or some other god out of the 
governmental machine. Postponement 
of war is not the same thing as peace, 
and though peace is wonderful, and 
prosperity, too, both are still exceed- 
ingly precarious in America as well as 
in Europe and will take a lot more 
sweating over. 

Here the business tide, so swiftly 
receding a year ago, has been rising 
ever since the Speaker’s gavel fell on 
the last spasm of the 75th Congress 
early in June. The upswing was fairly 
rapid during July, August, and the 
first half of September, till the Fiihrer’s 
Sudeten furor seemed to Czech it. But 
those who have been trying to ride the 
incoming tide and wash off some of the 
red ink of the first quarter have not 
felt that it was very strong. The under- 
tow of domestic and international 
political uncertainty has continued to 
drag at business confidence, and the 
clearest measure of the strength of this 
backwash has been the downward drift 
of stock prices since the end of July 
and the rapid decline of private bank 
credit in use in the past month. 

The automobile industry, retooling 
and refurbishing itself for a strong bid 
to a hungry consumer market with 
new, better, and cheaper cars, has been 
the main enterprise energy under the 
upswing in recent months, and will 
probably give us a further forward 
push in the fall quarter. If we are 
lucky we may see the production in- 
dex back to the level of fifteen years 
ago (fancy that!) by the time the next 
Congress assembles, and the November 
elections may even take some of the 
curse off that. But the stream of syn- 
thetic government money injected into 
consumer markets still remains the 
main stimulant to the busi.ess pulse. 
The low blood pressure of enterprise, 
the economic anemia and slack invest- 
ment vigor evident in the inactivity of 
the durable-goods industries still rule 
the prognosis of business recovery, and 
they are not healthy symptoms. 
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ashington 


Oct. 19, Nov. 16, Dec. 14 


Manhattan 


Nov. 2, Nov. 30, Jan. 4 


ee 


This exceptionally broad promenade is only 8 laps to a mile. 
You get outstanding travel value on 
America’s largest, fastest liners, the 
Manhattan and Washington. Large 
staterooms, acres of deck space, grand 
food. Service is thoughtful; hospital- 
ity is genuine. Rates are moderate. 


CABIN TOURIST THIRD 


186..°127..°95. 


Or youcan sailalternate Wednesdays 
at noon on the more informal liners 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
Oct. 12, Nov. 9, Dec. 7 


PRESIDENT HARDING 
Oct. 26, Nov. 23, Dec. 21 


Cabin Class, $141 up; Third, $91 up. 


Also “American One Class” liners 
weekly direct to London, fortnightly 
to Cobh and Liverpool, for only $105 
up. Under the same American man- 
agement, the Panama Pacific Line 
offers regular sailings to and from 
CALIFORNIA (via the Panama 
Canal and Mexico.) 


See your local TRAVEL AGENT 


US. LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago - 665 Market St., San Francisco 
19 King St., East, Toronto - 


Offices in other principal cities 
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member partners of outside firms having 
direct contact with the public, and the 
three public representatives. 





Significance 


The records of the men selected by 
Martin promise that the public interest 
will be ably served. Conway, an outstand- 
ing industrialist, as chairman of the com- 
mittee that formulated the exchange’s 
reform program gained unique insight into 
the problems of the exchange. The liberal- 
minded General Wood—heading an or- 
ganization that does an annual $500,000,- 
000 retail and mail-order business and in- 
cidentally possessing the confidence of the 
farmers—might be considered an expert 
in pleasing the average man. And in youth- 
ful Robert Hutchins, brilliant educator 
and outspoken critic, the public has a 
champion who may cause some fireworks. 





Labor Front 


‘Property Right’ Contention 
Involved in Wisconsin Dispute 


Shifting industry that moves out of a 
community leaving behind its workers and 
the businesses that serve them is one of 
the problems to which neither unionists 
nor sociologists have been able to find an 
answer. This problem last week plagued 
Racine, Kenosha, and Milwaukee, Wis., 
where Nash and Lafayette automobiles 
are manufactured. 

On Aug. 22 the Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
closed its Racine plant, transferring 1939 
model production to its Kenosha assembly 
plant 12 miles away to save approximately 
$300,000 in next year’s production costs. 
Although the 800 workers were promised 
jobs at Kenosha, the United Automobile 
Workers (C.1.0.), who have a closed-shop 
contract, objected and picketed the plant, 
refusing to permit removal of tools and 
dies. “The company will build Lafayette 
cars in Racine or not at all,” boasted 
Clarence Truckey, union local president. 

Unable to get tools and parts, the com- 
pany shut down the Kenosha plant and its 
Milwaukee body plant Sept. 26, laying off 
3,000 men, also U.A.W. members. Alarmed 
citizens feared the shutdown presaged re- 
moval of all Wisconsin Nash operations to 
Michigan, in the wake of the sales office, 
moved to Detroit in January, and C. W. 
Nash, the founder and chairman, who 
moved to Grosse Pointe in August. They 
were told no such wholesale move was 
contemplated. 





Significance 


In the Wisconsin dispute, labor’s grow- 
ing belief that it has a property right in 
jobs clashes with management’s insistence 
on the right to effect whatever economies 
are necessary. Nash-Kelvinator is not run- 





ning away from unionism. The chief diff. 
culty is inability of the unions to get to. 
gether with the company on a seniority 
program, so as to absorb Racine workers 
in the Kenosha plant without squeezing 
out brother unionists. The company insists 
this is a problem for the workers to settle 
among themselves. 





Strike Settled 


“Everybody in the world is going nuts,” 
observed William F. Carey, New York 
Sanitation Commissioner, the morning of 
Sept. 28. “They’re all mobilizing. Now I’m 
mobilizing too.” Outside his window City 
Hall Park was jammed with 400 garbage 
trucks, half of the fleet Mayor Fiorello H. 
La Guardia pressed into service to break 
the trucking strike that had tied up New 
York area shipping intermittently since 
Sept. 16. 

Members of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters (A.F. of L.) who ac- 
cepted the Mayor’s compromise plan of a 
44-hour week for 47 hours’ pay in place 
of their original demand for a 40-hour 
week, manned the trucks. Result: though 
they felt Mayor La Guardia had unfairly 
used his authority, truck owners quickly 
accepted the compromise. 





Advertisers 


In Hot Springs, Va., 400 members of 
the Association of National Advertisers 
from 23 states gathered last week for the 
association’s 29th annual meeting. For 
two days they held sessions behind closed 
doors, discussing the many problems fac- 
ing manufacturers who use national ad- 
vertising. Then they admitted reporters 
to hear a plea by James A. Horton, chief 
examiner of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, for “absolute honesty and fair deal- 
ing” by those engaged in business. 

Most of the delegates were optimistic 
over the business outlook and indicated 
they planned to buy space liberally this 
winter and next spring. Representatives of 
agencies, however, told of numerous ac- 
counts held up for several weeks during 
the recent war scare. 

The association members renamed Paul 
B. West as president and elected A. T. 
Preyer, vice president of the Vick Chem- 
ical Co., chairman of the board. 





The Railway Strike 


Final step in the National Railway La- 
bor Act dispute-settlement machinery is 
the appointment of a fact-finding board. 
One of its objectives is to arouse public 
opinion sufficiently to force one side or the 
other to give way. 

Last week President Roosevelt appoint- 
ed Chief Justice Walter P. Stacy of the 
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Harris & Ewing 


Railway fact-finding board; its task is to stymie a strike 


North Carolina Supreme Court, Harry A. 
Millis, retired University of Chicago eco- 
nomics professor, and Dean James M. 
Landis of Harvard Law School to study 
the threatened strike of 940,000 railway 
workers against a 15 per cent pay cut 
(Newsweek, Oct. 3). J. Carter Fort, 
chief counsel for the Carriers Joint Con- 
ference Committee, and Charles M. Hay, 
counsel for the Railway Labor Executives 
Association, started presentation of their 
arguments Sept. 30. As the board start- 
ed work, public opinion, according to a 
Gallup poll, stood: 48 per cent against a 
pay cut, 52 per cent in favor of a cut, but 
only half of the 52 per cent believing the 
cut should be as large as 15 per cent. 





Cotton for Silver 


Senator Pittman’s Barter Plan 


Lacks Full Southern Support 


Sen. Key Pittman of Nevada, the Great 
White Father of the white-metal interests, 
last week made headlines with a startling 
suggestion of something else the govern- 
ment might do for silver. This time he ad- 
vocates swapping surplus cotton for Orien- 
tal bullion—with everyone apparently 
coming out on top! 

The plan is simple. We exchange our 
staggering 13,400,000 bale cotton carry- 
over with China and India for silver on a 
basis of 10 pounds of cotton to 1 ounce of 
metal. Silver certificates can be issued 
against the 670,000,000 ounces to pay the 
cotton growers. At the current statutory 
value of silver, $1.29 an ounce, the cotton 
producer would get 12.9 cents a pound, 
nearly 5 cents over the present market. 
The transaction would add $864,000,000 
to the nation’s currency, increasing money 
in circulation by about 13 per cent. 

Senator Pittman admits his plan will 
arouse “the silly cry of inflation” but con- 


tends that “it would not be sufficient to 
reach the point of sound reflation.” To the 
argument that the government would lose a 
substantial seigniorage profit, since it can 
buy foreign silver at 42 cents an ounce, he 
replies that if the government tried to buy 
670,000,000 ounces at once on the market 
the price would soar, cutting down the 
margin between 42 cents and $1.29, and 
that this profit should go to the cotton 
farmers and exporters anyhow. 





Significance 


Most economists, professional and ama- 
teur, in and out of the government, foam 
at the mouth over activities of the silver 
bloc. This powerful group for five years 
has kept the country committed to a cost- 
ly silver-purchase program that so far has 
netted us about 2,409,000,000 ounces or 
one-half the total world monetary supply. 
But Senator Pittman’s stature as chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee and as the third ranking senator in 
point of service makes it difficult for all his 
colleagues to ignore his latest brain child. 
On the other hand even the Southern Sen- 
ators, who normally turn handsprings to 
help the cotton growers, are not unani- 
mously enthusiastic about the silver- 
barter plan. For this reason there seems lit- 
tle chance of anything being done about it. 





The Wagner Act 


Amendment League Formed; 


Wants Restrictions Changed 


A League to Amend the National Labor 
Relations Act last week put in its ap- 
pearance with application for a New York 
charter. Claiming backing of 400 Midwest 
and seaboard industrialists, whose names 
are kept secret in fear of labor reprisals, 
the league soon will start a campaign for 
$1,000,000 to buy radio time, according to 
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Hundreds of Plants have 
saved money by adopting 


FIRE DETECTING AND 
REPORTING SYSTEMS 


Fire Alarm, and Sprinkler Supervisory and 
Waterflow Alarm—not only are the modern, 
effective safeguards against fire loss, but often 
make it possible to save money by revising 
less effective protection arrangements. 

We will gladly make a confidential survey 
of your premises to determine what benefits 
are available in your case. There is no cost 
or obligation—write for further information. 
A.D.T. System, 155 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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@ Enjoy outside oxygen-laden air all year 
‘round in your home and office. Bring it 
indoors, circulate it, with the new Carrier 
Room Ventilator. It cleans the air of dirt and 
pollen. Keeps out street noises, dissipates 
tobacco smoke, eliminates drafts. 

Also available, complete year ‘round air 
conditioning for offices and homes, large and 
small, at new low prices. 
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@ WHY LOSE your 
copies of Newsweek 
when a sturdy, neatly 
bound binder holding 
26 issues of Newsweek 
plus the semi-annual 
index costs only 
$1.75? Indexes 75e 
each. Send your 
eheck now to F. D. 
Pratt, Cire. Mgr.. 


Newsweek, 1270 Sixth 
Avenue, New York 
City. 
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Harris J. Klein, New York lawyer. In ad- 
dition to amendments to equalize employ- 
er and employe restrictions, the league 
warts incorporation of unions and legal 


machinery to enforce labor agreements. 





Significance 


Wide difference of opinion on what 
should be done to the Wagner Act leaves 
Washington with a feeling that few, if 
any, changes can be expected in the next 
session of Congress. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce wants equal rights 
for employers; the A.F. of L. seeks to nar- 
row the powers of NLRB; and the C.L.O. 
will fight for the act as it is. Crystalliza- 
tion of public opinion behind one or 
another of these programs, through a cam- 
paign such as that planned by the league, 
could prevent all changes from going by 


the board. 





Crisis Index 


A New York broker last week quipped 
that Hitler should go in for speculation 
since prices move in obedience to his 
- factors. 
Monday, when things looked blackest, 
the Dow-Jones industrial-stocks average 


words, disregarding all other 
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Newsweek Chart 


Stock prices take a round trip 


closed at 129.91. The New York Times 
foreign-bond index touched 73.6 on Tues- 
day, lowest since the compilation of the 
index in 1922. Foreign currencies slumped 
in terms of the dollar, and by midweek 
the pound had touched the five-year low 
of $4.60. “War baby” commodities, es- 
pecially wheat and sugar, were strong. 
Cotton, rubber, coffee, other staples, fell. 

Then Wednesday, when Hitler first 
talked peace, buying became so heavy 
that the stock exchange had to suspend 
trading in eight issues, pending settle- 
ment of a fair price. The Dow-Jones 
average closed Saturday at 143.13, not 
far from the summer high of 145.67. The 
Times foreign-bond index recovered to 
85.3. Sterling jumped 15 cents Wednes- 
day, closing the week at $4.8134. War 


—e 


commodities fell off sharply and the others 
recovered. The crisis was over; traders 
turned to consideration of prosaic bysj- 
ness statistics. 

During the past month the Dow-Jones 
industrial average has accurately mirrored 
on a day-to-day basis the ebb and flow of 
fear (see chart). Highlights were: Aug. 99 
—Czech-Sudeten deadlock; Sept. 9W~ 
Benes—Sudeten conferences; 9—Hitler at 
Nuremberg says Germany won’t capitu- 
late; 13—Czechs ignore Henlein ulti- 
matum; 14—street fighting; 15—Chamber- 
lain flies to see Hitler; 17—British Cabj- 
net split; 20—England and France advise 
Czechs to cede Sudeten area; 22—Czech 
war Cabinet formed; 24—Hitler-Cham- 
berlain talks conclude, to be followed on 
next trading day by Hitler’s ominous 
Sports Palace speech; 28—Hitler calls con- 
ference; 30—four-power pact. 





Instructive— 


Tue Story or tHe C.1.0. By Benjamin 
Stolberg. 294 pages. Index. Viking, New 
York. $2. A labor writer sees the C.L.O. as 
the most important social movement since 
the Civil War but finds infiltration of 
Stalinists and “party line” followers bad 
for labor. Reason: Stalinists are not true 
Reds but are mainly interested in further- 
ing the nationalistic aims of U.S.S.R. Part 
of the material used in the book aroused 
much discussion in business and labor cir- 
cles last spring when it was published by 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

Let Tuem Live. By Stewart H. Hol- 
brook. 178 pages. Index. Macmillan, New 
York. $2. A popular story of industrial ac- 
cidents, their causes, and what is being 
done to prevent them. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Orchids, Roses, and Furs 


Every woman entering El Morocco, 
fashionable New York night club, re- 
ceived a double orchid corsage one night 
last week with the compliments of Jaeckel, 
Inc., Fifth Avenue furriers. A couple of 
weeks earlier 15,000 women in New York 
and New Jersey had received a red rose 
in their homes at breakfast time with a 
card inviting them to visit Lord & Taylor, 
Manhattan department store. 

This unusual method of sales promotion 
was originated by Flowers, Inc., a com- 
pany formed last spring, which has sold 
the idea to a variety of merchandisers. 
from perfumers introducing new scents to 
movie producers announcing premieres. 
The cost per inquiry is said to compare 
favorably with other forms of advertising. 


Renewed Attack 


The first direct Supreme Court chal- 
lenge of the Tennessee Valley Authority s 
right to produce and sell power compett- 
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International 


This mechanical sugar cane harvester does the work of 50 men 


tively was brought when sixteen Southern 
utilities filed an appeal from a test case 
in the lower courts. The appeal brief de- 
clared the generation of electricity con- 
stitutes no part of interstate commerce 
and that the authority of the government 
to “regulate” such commerce does not 
give the TVA the right to engage in busi- 
ness solely because that business may be 
interstate. The case is expected to come 
before the fall term. 


Railroad Plan 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad announced 
that about 45 per cent of the $105,800,000 
in bonds affected by its voluntary debt- 
adjustment plan have been deposited. In 
August the carrier proposed extension of 
principal maturities for ten years on three 
issues and a five-year delay on 75 per cent 
of the next five interest payments on 
another. Large institutional investors and 
government agencies had previously ap- 
proved the plan, which requires an 85 per 
cent assent of the bondholders. 


Labor Peacemaker 

Edward F. McGrady, once an A.F. of 
L. organizer, later Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, and now vice president of the 
Radio Corp. of America, has been on both 
sides and in the middle of the labor-em- 
ployer fence. Sept. 27, 1,200 of his friends 
from all three groups sat amicably at 
dinner in New York to praise his efforts 
on behalf of each and to watch the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association give him its 
first medal for promotion of industrial 
peace, 


Sugar Revolution 


Last year 1,000,000 tons of sugar cane 
were lost in Louisiana because of slow 


hand labor. Last week A. R. Wurtele of 


Point Coupée Parish demonstrated a $500 
cane harvester he had built, which with a 
crew of three did the work of 50 men. A 
thousand machines with 3,000 men could 
harvest Louisiana’s $20,000,000 sugar 
crop, which now uses the labor of 50,000 
persons. Observers said the machine, us- 
ing a four-wheel farm tractor as_ base, 
went through mud hub-deep, climbed up 
and down ditch banks, cutting, topping, 
stripping, and piling cane stalks at the 
rate of about a ton every four minutes. 


Trends 


Tire production in August reached the 
highest level since September 1937, ac- 
cording to the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation. The total of 4,093,234 tires was 
22.1 per cent more than in July and 2.8 
per cent above the August level a year 
ago. 


Railway net operating income for Class 
I carriers, according to the Association of 
American Railroads, totaled $154,711,883 
in the first eight months this year, a de- 
cline of 63 per cent from the same period 
of 1937. 


Merchandise imports into the United 
States in August rose 17 per cent over 
July, reports the Department of Com- 
merce, but were 33 per cent less than in 
August a year ago. Exports in August in- 
creased 1 per cent over July but declined 
17 per cent from August 1937. 


Commercial failures reported to Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. for the week ended 
Sept. 22 declined to the lowest level for 
any full week so far this year. The week’s 
total of 193 was 16.8 per cent less than in 
the preceding week but 21.4 per cent more 
than in the corresponding week of last 
year. 











Today’s changing scenes make it 
difficult to keep pace with the 
news ... difficult to understand 
fully the meaning of day to day 
events. That’s why you'll like 
Newsweek .. . it’s an enjoyable, 
time saving way of keeping in step 
with today’s news. 


Each issue shows you how and 
why the news has happened, gives 
you the background facts, points 
out the probable effect of today’s 
events on the future. That’s why 
Newsweek is different ... why it 
is valued so highly by forward 
looking men and women... why 
it is called The Magazine of News 
Significance. 


You'll like having Newsweek’s 
clear-cut portrayal of the impor- 
tant news each week, its stimulat- 
ing commentators, its dramatic 
action news photos. 


Why not subscribe now! 2 years 
at only $6 saves you $4.40 over 
the single copy price. Or 1 year 
at $4 saves you $1.20. 


Send your order today to 
F. D. Pratt, Cire. Mgr., 
Newsweek,1270 SixthAce., 
New York City. If you wish 
to be billed later, state that 
in your order and we will 
start sending you your 
copies immediately. 


Now is the time to plan your winter va- 
cation in the Sunshine City. Plan early— 
come early. And stay late! Warm, sunny 


climate. All sports. Varied entertain- 


ment. Moderate rates. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Facts and Formulas 


War do the events of the past 
three weeks in Europe mean to the people 
of the United States? What lessons do 
they teach us? What policy do they 
recommend? 

Perhaps the reactions of the collective- 
security advocates in this country suggest 
the most cogent answers to these ques- 
tions. For these men and women in their 
newspaper columns, in their conversation, 
deplore the settlement that has been 
reached. These men and women in the 
days and weeks before Munich were 
whooping it up fora “united stand against 
Germany” by the democracies of the 
world. These men and women were per- 
fectly willing, if such a bluff failed, to 
fertilize their indignation with the blood 
of other people’s sons, of English boys, of 
French boys and even of American boys. 
These men and women—supreme irony— 
lament the fact that “there was no effort 
made at Munich to save anything but 
peace.” 

If ever there was a travesty of the fun- 
damental Wilsonian objective—the achieve- 
ment of world peace—it has been offered 
by these self-constituted upholders of the 
Wilsonian tradition. For clearly it is not 
peace that they wish, but the guarantee 
and maintenance of the so-called peace 
treaties. It is not war from which they 
shrink so much as the upsetting of the 
status quo. It is not force which they de- 
plore so much as the repudiation of what 
force achieved twenty years ago. 

In their pass:onate advocacy of a for- 
mula, they have lost sight of the reali- 
ties on which a peace must rest. That 
tragic mistake brought Hitler into power. 
Its persistence forced the Sudeten crisis. 
Its repetition last week would have 
plunged the world into war. 

The conference in Munich marked the 
victory of facts over formulas. And the 
price paid for peace last week was twice 
as great as it would have been if that 
victory had taken place years ago. 


Viewed in the light of these facts, 
the futility of recent American foreign 
policy becomes apparent. It has been, for 
the past ten years, an inchoate compro- 
mise between the meddlesomeness of such 
internationalists as Norman Davis, on the 
one side, and the isolationism of Borah, 
on the other. It is predicated on the as- 
sumption that the uttering of repeated 
protests and scoldings directed against 
any nation which attempts to revise estab- 


lished treaties by force or the threat of 
force will prevent the use of force. It has 
never apparently occurred to those who 
are responsible for American foreign policy 
to raise the question of why treaties have 
been broken throughout the world. Ameri- 
‘an foreign policy is like a penology that 
considers only the apprehension and pun- 
ishment of criminals without a thought of 
what makes people criminals. 

The fact is that, by a continuous harp- 
ing on the sanctity of the treaties which 
have established existing world bounda- 
ries, we have actually strengthened treaty 
breakers like Hitler. We have enabled 
them to tell their people that the United 
States is allied with those who are de- 
termined that there shall be no recon- 
sideration of the mistaken policies of the 
Treaty of Versailles. By evading facts and 
talking about formulas, by neglecting the 
consideration of substantial justice and 
insisting upon a strict enforcement of 
the letter of the law, we have, in a realistic 
world, not only dissipated our energies 
but our influence. 

Even Great Britain never went as far 
as we have gone in this respect in the 
past decade. Chamberlain could approach 
and deal with Hitler, seeking to temper 
his vicious mood. We, as the avowed ene- 
mies of those who would change the inter- 
national status quo, carried no weight 
with him whatever. 


‘Re Munich conference resulted 
from no plea of ours—despite the claims 
of Washington. It was Chamberlain’s will- 
ingness to forgo a wringing of hands over 
the breaking of treaties and to inquire 
why treaties were so brittle that made 
the conference possible. President Roose- 
velt’s last message to Hitler went un- 
answered: a German Foreign Office 
spokesman bluntly dismissed it with the 
comment that there would have to be an 
“end to the messaging back and forth” 
sometime. President Roosevelt’s personal 
message to Mussolini on September 28th 
asking him to intercede with Hitler had 
not even been received when Mussolini, in 
response to Chamberlain’s entreaties, tele- 
phoned Hitler and persuaded him to call 
the four-power parley. 

Europe was not standing around await- 
ing its doom when a pronouncement from 
this side of the ocean averted it. On the 
contrary, our pleas were not taken seri- 
ously by any major power. 

It is « curious fact that there has 
been almost no articulate opposition in 
this country during the past three or four 
years to the foreign policy that has 
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brought us to this pass. Only a handfy| 
of individuals have protested each time— 
and the occasions have been frequent— 
that an official of this Administration has 
undertaken to chastise a foreign nation 
verbally or to interject the United States 
into a European quarrel. Yet the American 
people, however much we execrate Hitler. 
do not approve this course or its implica- 
tions. Dr. Gallup’s most recent polls show 
that 95 per cent of us are determined to 
keep out of war; that 70 per cent of us 
believe it was a mistake to have entered 
the last war; that 68 per cent of us favor 
a referendum before Congress declares 
war; and that 69 per cent of us oppose 
greater Presidential discretion in foreign 
affairs. Here is the clue to a genuine 
American policy—a realistic policy that 
would capture the allegiance of a large 
part of the American people. 


The United States, despite the fact 
that it is partly responsible for the Treaty 
of Versailles, can properly do nothing to 
rectify its evils, which sprang from the 
Allies’ fallacious belief—not our 
that they could achieve peace only by 
crippling their enemies. These evils, it is 
to be hoped, will be eliminated by the 
process of negotiation now under way. 
We cannot quarrel with that process, since 
we accept no responsibility for it. Nor 
‘an we cavil if it appears to strengthen 
Hitler to a degree. It must be recognized 
that you do not necessarily strengthen a 
bad man when you concede his legitimate 
grievances. 

On our private responsibility we have 
every right to protest violently against 
the inhuman barbarism of Hitler toward 
minority religions. We have every right to 
combat anything that suggests the de- 
velopment of Nazism within this country. 
These things are our legitimate concern. 
Political rearrangements or ideologies in 
Europe are not. 

There is one other sphere in which we 
have a rightful concern—the establish- 
ment of a real community of interests 
within the Western Hemisphere, the pre- 
vention of entanglements which might 
draw the nations of this hemisphere into 
the wars of Europe or Asia and the main- 
tenance of stability within the hemisphere. 
In such efforts Secretary Hull has made 
an excellent beginning. But this is a job 
that cails for all our attention, energy, 
intelligence and patience. And if we do 
it well, we shall have our hands far too 
full to get into mischief elsewhere. 


own— 


‘These momentous days through 
which we have passed were the prelu:le 
to a transfiguration in the economic and 
spiritual life of the world. People here ar 
in Europe want so desperately to have 
peace and to be happy that their leaders 
will be swept along on the tide. Don’t let 
bloodthirsty commentators and long-faced 
diplomats tell you anything else. 
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Q: What vear is famous because 
it marked the end of a war and 
the birth of an illustrious whis- 


key? 


A: 1865 —for in that year the Civil 
War ended and Paul Jones Whiskey 
was brought forth—and quickly be- 
came known the country over as “A 
gentleman’s whiskey.” 


© Q: What is the best way to try 
a DRY whiskey? 


A: That depends entirely on the drink 
you prefer. You'll find that Paul Jones, 
because of its brisk, keen- flavored 
DRYNESS, is very much on the special 
side, whether you try it straight, in a 
cocktail, or in a highball. 


. Q: What quality is this whiske: 


especially noted for today? 





How DRY 
1 AM! 





A: Above all, for its pryNEss. For 
Paul Jones is a truly DRY whiskey- 
hearty and robust, as a man’s whiskey 
should be—yet without even a trace 
of sweetness in its make-up. 


4- Q: When is the best time to try it? 


A: We can’t think of any better time 
than right now! So we suggest that 
you try Paul Jones at your favorite 
bar—or buy a bottle at the nearest 
package store today. Once you dis- 
cover how grand DRY whiskey can be, 
you'll say, “It’s Paul Jones for me— 
from now on!” 


° Q: Why does this quality of 
DRYNESS appeal to so many dis- 
criminating drinkers? 


DRY DRY - DRY 


CHAMPAGNE SHERRY HIGHBALL 


A: Naturally, connoisseurs were quick 
to acclaim Paul Jones, for it brings 
them the same quality of DRYNESS 
they’ve always sought in their cham- 
pagne, sherry, and highballs, too. 


IT’S DRY 


and every drop is straight WHISKEY! 


*DRY means not sweet. 


A blend of straight whiskies— 
100%. straight whiskies—90 proof 
Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, 
Louisville and Baltimore 
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BILL CURRIN, Like Most of the 
Other Independent Tobacco 
Experts, Smokes Luckies | 


Mr. Smoker: You say most of these to- 
bacco experts smoke lLuckies? 

Mr. Lucky Strike: Yes, 2 to | over all 
other brands combined. Sworn records, 
open to the public, prove tt. 

Mr. Smoker: How many ot these tobacco 
experts work for you? 


Mr. L. S.: Not one! They’ re all indepen- 


dent tobacco men. Auctioneers, buyers, 





and warehousemen. 

Mr. Smoker: Are these men the _ best 
judges of tobacco? 

Mr. L. S.: You bet they are! Just for ex- 
ample, there’s Bill Currin. He’s been an 
auctioneer for 16 vears, and has sold mil- 


lions of pounds of tobacco. 





Mr. Smoker: Currin smokes Luckies? 





WITNESSED STATEMENT SERIES: 
Bill Currin—Auctioneer—has 


smoked Luckies for 15 years 


Mr. L. 8.: Yes—and has for 15 vears. Not 
only for their fine tobacco, but because of 
the ‘“T oasting’’ process. 


5 
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Ur. Smoker: What does that do 





Mr. Z. Sut It takes out certain harsh irri- 
tants found tn all tobacco— makes l.uckies 
a light smoke, easy on the throat. 


Mr. Smoker: Vhat sounds good to me. 
I’ |] try them. 


IT'S LUCKIES ~~ 
2701 ~ Rey 


rican Tobaceo Compar 
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